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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 
I. Military Policies and Capabilities 


MILITARISM NOT RESULT OF FORM 

The badly-needed unification of the US military services is opposed by 
those who charge that a strong military organization will lead to military 
dictatorship. The German General Staff is often blamed for German dictator- 
ship. Such views over-emphasize the part of the Military in building dictatorial 
government. Militarism consists of many strains. It can be sociological as in 
the Kaiser’s Germany; economic mixed with racism as in Japan; a psychologi- 
cal reaction induced by a civilian dictator as in Hitler’s Germany; or a result 
of poverty, illiteracy and political immaturity as in Latin America. “But there 
is not the slightest proof that militarism follows from any form of staff organ- 
ization.” US protection from militarism rests on the political sophistication of 
the American people and their abhorrence of any form of dictatorship. Our 
danger is not that our military leadership shall be too strong but that we shall 
keep it too weak. 
(W. Barton Leach, “Hobgoblins for the Gullible,” AIR FORCE, Vol. 43, No. 
10, October 1960, pp. 53-62.) 


ANTI-UNIFICATION 

Readers interested in a summary of proposals for unification and argu- 
ments against them are referred to: 
(Lt. Cmdr. Allan N. Glennon, “The Perennial Fallacy,” US NAVAL INSTI- 
TUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 12, December 1960, pp. 55-61.) 


UNITY ‘WITHOUT UNIFICATION 

The Armed Forces Staff College was established at Norfolk after World 
War II and its first class entered in February 1947. Since then some 500 
officers have graduated. Its program is intended: (1) to provide teamwork 
among the services; (2) to educate selected officers in organization, planning 
and conduct of joint and combined operations; (3) to prepare officers for duty 
in the higher echelons (4) to promote understanding between higher echelons 
of the armed forces and those other agencies of the government which contri- 
bute to national security. 
(Frederic M. Phillips, “Learning to Think Unified,” AIR FORCE, Vol. 43, 
No. 11, November, 1960.) 


NUCLEAR PLANE COMING 

First flight of a US airplane using nuclear power is planned for about 
1965. The plane will be about the size of the B-52 jet bomber. It will be 
slower than many now flying—not supersonic. Through June 1960 the aircraft 
nuclear propulsion program had cost $990,600,000. 
(Vern Haugland, “Nuclear Flight Nears,” ORDINANCE, Vol. XLV, No. 243, 
November-December, 1960 pp. 340-41.) 


MILITARY AID AND STRENGTH IN FAR EAST 

The Eisenhower budget for mutuai security asked for $2 billion for the 
Military Assistance Program for 1961. Some $692 million was for the Far 
East. The bulk of Far East aid goes to South Korea, South Vietnam, Taiwan 
and Laos. 
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The Republic of Korea has an army of 630,000, the fourth largest standing 
army in the world. Of all males between 18-40, 21% are in the armed forces. 
Korea’s military budget is 8% of the gross national product and about 50% of 
domestic resources go for military purposes. South Vietnam’s army of 145,- 
000 men is disciplined and well-organized. Taiwan has an army of more than 
600,000 men—1/3 native to Taiwan and 2/3 rmainlanders. Laos has a regular 
army of 25,000 men and a village miliatia of 16,000. The US pays the salaries 
of the men in the army. 

Admiral Harry D. Felt, C-in-C, Pacific, commands some 243,000 sailors, 
marines, and naval airmen of the Ist (eartern Pacific) and 7th (western Pacific) 
fleets; about 67,000 soldiers divided between Korea and Hawaii, and some 
70,000 airmen. 

(Cmdr. C. Alphonso Smith, “ Military Assistance in the Far East,” US NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 86, No. 12, December, 1960, pp. 40-47.) 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION IS UNECONOMIC 

When conscription of military manpower is treated solely as a kind of tax, 
its welfare loss (resource misallocation) during peacetime “is greater than the 
loss associated with other taxes.” However, in wartime, the high requirement 
of men to serve plus the problem of group survival make conscription a 
“highly desirable” tax. 
(Edward F. Renshaw, “The Economics of Conscription,” THE SOUTHERN 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, October 1960, pp. 111-117.) 


THE DRAFTEE PROBLEM 

The structural requisites of the cold-war army differ from those of the 
peacetime volunteer army or the total-war mass army. The cold-war army 
falls between these 2 types. Its function is deterrence in an unstable environ- 
ment. Its support by society fluctuates depending on whether the cold war 
threatens to erupt into armed conflict or whether the continuity of peace seems 
assured. 

The adjustment which the draftee makes to this army may be character- 
ized as segmental, individualistic, and detached. His real world is the civilian 
world, from which he gets his values and to which he attaches his expectations. 
After an initial training period, he comes to consider the army as a job, which 
he leaves in the afternoon to return to his civilian home. The limitation of 
service time also lessens the necessity for identifiation with the role of soldier. 
He knows when he will leave the service. 

Except for basic training, the draftee does not participate in common tasks 
with a group of individuals having the same fate as he does. His time of 
service is bound to be different from that of most of his co-workers. Another 
serious problem is that of motivation through rewards. There are few posi- 
tions which the draftee can fill which will prepare him for a useful role in 
civilian life. There are few promotion possibilities. 

(Eugene S. Uyeki, “Draftee Behavior in the Cold-War Army,” SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, Vol. 8, No. 2, Fall 1960, pp. 151-158.) 


II. The Economic and Social Substructure 


LAG IN MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 
In several areas of production, American manufacturers lag behind the 
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Europeans or Japanese in terms of advanced machinery and manufacturing 
concepts. Examples are Japanese transitor production, Russian ball-bearing 
manufacture, Swedish transportation containers, British bottling lines. The 
world’s “most highly mechanized machine tool plant is Russian.” 

US has lead and leads in using the computer to extend mechanization of 
information-handling and decision-making. But “the pieces of this master 
mechanism are scattered, and they are quite scarce in some functions of busi- 
ness.” 

(James R. Bright, “Are We Falling Behind in Mechanization?”, HARVARD 
BUSINESS REVUE, Vol. 38, No. 6, November-December 1960, pp. 93-106.) 


OLIGOPOLY NO BAR TO OIL DISCOVERY 

Discovery of oil and gas is still so chancey that effective competition in the 
search for new sources still exists in the US. The large oil firms command 
other phases (production, transportation, refining, and marketing) and enjoy 
an advantage in the exploratory work, too. But insofar as this “adcantage” 
rests on expensive scientific evaluation, the independent, shoestring wildcatter 
can still occasionally hit the jackpot because hunches sometimes are as fruitful 
as the science of oil exploration, and the science as uncertain as hunches. 
(James W. McKie, “Market Structure and Uncertainty in Oil and Gas Explo- 
ration,” THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, Vol. LXXIV, 
No. 4, November 1960, pp. 543-571.) 


WHY ISOLATIONISM? 

Two hypotheses which have been used to explain isolationist behavior in 
the US were tested against Congressional voting behavior. The one hypothesis 
holds that isolationism is due to the physical isolation of the rural Midwest 
which has fewer economic ties to the overseas world and feels itself more secure 
because of the land mass around it. The other hypothesis maintains that isola- 
tionism has been due to ethnic and emotional factors. Thus, German-Americans 
were held to be ambivalent about US activities in foreign affairs for fear of 
antagonizing Germany and Irish-Americans were held to oppose action which 
might help Britian. 

The data for the study was derived from Congressional roll-call votes in- 
volving representatives of 76 districts with high German and/or Irish stock. 
The periods covered were 1939-41 and 1949-52. The data indicated that repre- 
sentatives of districts populated by Americans of German and Irish ancestry 
vote isolationist less than one-half the time, and some do not do so at all. The 
study also found only a moderate correlation between isolationism and rural 
population. The author concludes that a better explanation for isolationism 
would probably be Republican-conservatism and opposition to government ex- 
penditure. 

(Leroy N. Rieselbach, “The Basis of Isolationist Behavior,” PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION QUARTERLY, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Winter 1960, pp. 590-604.) 


INTERPERSONAL AND INTERNATIONAL VALUES 

The author gave 218 college students a 45 minute questionaire which was 
designed to test the hypothesis that: People tend to advocate relations among 
nations which correspond structurally with their notions of ideal relations 
among people. It was found, for example, that the personal values of self- 


control, intellectualism, kindness, and loyalty correlated respectively with the 
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international goals of pacifism, cultural development, humanitarianism, and 
nationalism. Although the mean correlation was only .28, all items used in 
the two scales correlated positively, suggesting that individual concepts of 
international relationships are highly infected with values from interpersonal 
relatiou.ships. On the other hand, interpersonal relations are much less re- 
flective of views of the international domain largely because the former is of 
much greater interest and concern to the individual than the latter. 

(William A. Scott, “International Iedology and Interpersonal Ideology,” PUB- 
LIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, Fall 1960, pp. 419-35.) 


III. US Foreign Policies 


US PROPAGANDA MISSES MARK 

The USIS in Italy seeks to expose Italians to the American way of life, 
persuade them of its values, stimulate democratic action in Italy, and inter- 
pret and promote US policy. (In addition, it has to chaperon official 
American visitors around Italy, which often interferes with its primary func- 
tion.) In implementing its objectives, the USIS maintains relations with 2 of 
the 4 labor federations, the center political parties, employers and their trade 
associations, and private individuals. 


During the period 1951-58 (the period of this evaluation) the effectiveness 
of USIS in improving the US image was low. In these 8 years: there was a 
significant increase in anti-American sentiment in Italy, especially among the 
influential classes. This reaction is due to two factors: the change in the 
psychological and economic condition of the Italians since the end of the war, 
and the growing perception of the gap between the publicized version of the 
US and its current performance. Italians do not think that the US is worse 
than other countries; they blame the US for not being better. The aspects of 
American society which are most visible are the discharge of its foreign policy, 
the behavior of the government, communist-baiting, immigration, and the Negro 
question (although the latter does not evoke the strong response one might 
have expected). The most criticized individuals were Secretary Dulles and 
Ambassador Luce. 


The USIS policy of shunning any relationship with the socialist party or 
with the dominant socialist--communist labor movement is open to serious 
question. USIS operations concentrate on a conservative elite in whom the 
Italian masses have little confidence. The propaganda content is at once too 
broad and too simplified. 

(J. A. Raffaels, “United States Propaganda Abroad: Notes on the USIS in 
Italy,” SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 37, No. 4, Autumn 1960, pp. 277-94.) 


IMPACT OF US AID TO TITO 

American foreign aid to Yugoslavia since 1948 has contributed greatly to 
the rapid change in Yugoslavia’s economic structure including altering of old 
and established social customs and decreasing large regional diversities. Re- 
sources have been developed; foreign trade reoriented; and numerous essential 
projects have stimulated flood control, agricultural production, port improvement, 
highway building, health service, etc. 


(George W. Hoffman, The Georgraphy of United States Foreign Aid: Yugo- 
slavia A Case Study, ANNALS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
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GEOGRAPHY, Vol. 30, No. 3, September 1960, p. 326, (abstract of paper de- 
livered at annual meeting.) 


US NEVER STRONG FOR ADJUDICATION 

The US has a record of taking a restrictive position on the submission of 
disputes to international adjudication. This historic position has been ex- 
pressed in the terms of such conventions as the 1931 Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion Treaty with Switzerland, the 1908 Arbitration Convention with Great 
Britain, and the 1928 Arbitration Treaty with France. The arguments which 
have been made in support of the Senate’s position on this matter in the past 
are equally cogent today and suggest that the Connally Reservation should not 
be repealed at this time. 
(Eleanor H. Finch, “United States Policy Regarding International Compulsory 
Adjudication”, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 8, August 1960, pp. 852-856.) 


THE CHALLENGE OF KOREA 

Korea is one of the key countries serving as laboratories in the world-wide 
test between East and West. Three factors give the Korean “lab” particular 
significance from the US viewpoint: First, Korea has never been a colony of a 
European power. Second, Korea is the one underdeveloped country in which the 
Communists have undertaken a full scale military offensive. Third, the Korean 
crisis has brought three culture systems into close contact in a comparatively 
short period of time. To the US, Korea presents a problem in cultural change, 
which is more basic than a problem in economic or political reform. The 
challenge is to convince Koreans to adopt not only Western technology but 
the culture characteristics that go with it. 
(C. N. Weems, “Korea: Dilemma of Underdeveloped Country,” HEADLINE 
SERIES, No. 144, November-December 1960, pp. 3-4, 56.) 


TO DRAW THE LINE OR NOT... 

Since World War II the US has faced the problem of whether to define 
the perimeter of the free world or not. There are advantages and disadvantages 
in both, and both Presidents Truman and Eisenhower have “played it both 
ways—not only in different parts of the world, but in different ways at different 
times in the same place.” 

The most obvious case of an American automatic military commitment is 
NATO. The US is also fully committed to defending West Berlin, Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and Korea. 

What history suggests is that there is a time and place for plain speaking, 
and there are times and places where it may be best to leave the question 
uncertain. 

(N. Stanford, “Defense Perimeters: When and Where,” FOREIGN POLICY 
BULLETIN, Vol. 40, No. 5, November 15, 1960, p. 35.) 


US CHANGES POLICY 
A rather significant change in the official US attitude toward the so-called 
neutralist countries has taken place in the recent period—since the death of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. The US is now accepting the fact 
that “neutralism” is not immoral and that the newly independent countries are 
either not in a position to, or cannot, engage in military alliances. 
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A concomitant of this change is greater US use of the UN. This usage is 
illustrated by the US action on Africa. “The United States has come to see 
that the best way to prevent the communist powers from intervening in the 
affairs of emerging nations in Africa is to abstain from unilateral action.” 

(V. M. Dean, “US Foreign Policy,” FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, Vol. 
40, No. 4, November 1, 1960.) 


US TOO PRO-FRENCH 

The Algerian provisional government has been recognized by 19 countries. 
US policy has not faced up to the reality that Algeria will soon be independent. 
The US should support, in the UN General Assembly, the criticism of France 
for not entering into clear-cut negotiations with the Algerians. To back the 
French position that the UN has no jurisdiction in the Algerian crisis is poli- 
tically untenable. 
(G. M. Houser, “Accept Algeria’s Independence,” FOREIGN POLICY BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. 40, No. 7, December 15, 1960, p. 52.) 


US NOT PRO-FRENCH ENOUGH 

The US should more effectively back the position of France because: 

1)A Moslem victory likely will lead to a dictatorial government by ex- 
tremists and communists in Algeria, which could endanger the peace of Africa. 

2) Integratoin with France will best serve the Algerian people and the 
exigencies of the times. . 

3) Even Moslems do not want complete independence. They have been 
misrepresented by the Algerian Front of National Liberation. 

4) The co-operation between the FLN and the Soviet Union clearly indi- 
cates the foreign policy allignment of any future FLN-dominated independent 
government. 

(C. Forster, “Support France,” FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, Vol. 40, 
No. 7, December 15, 1960, p. 53.) 
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PART TWO: WEST EUROPE 


;EUROPE’S NEUTRALISM AND SPACE RACE 


Single instances of scientific breakthrough are demonstrated to have a tre- 
mendous impact on public opinion as witnessed by the Sputnik-conditioned 
belief in Russian military superiority. But even more recent surveys demon- 
strate the tendency to estimate Soviet scientific potential as greater than that 
of the US as seen by the ten country Gallup poll of February 1960 and recent 
studies of USIA. 

A more serious consequence of this “satellite pessimism” is the effect it 
has on increasing neutralism in Europe. Soviet space technology has caused 
some to doubt the desirability of alliance with US and has raised doubts as to 
the utility of conventional weapons systems and security arrangements. Thus 
from May 1957 to October 1958, respondents favoring neutralism increased from 
29 to 38% in England and from 39 to 57% in France. 

As for future developments in space, the introduction of reconnaissance 
satellites is not too likely to raise the anxiety level of public opinion, but the 
advent of bomb-carrying satellites could raise anxiety to panic levels and 
trigger military action. However, the author suggests that similar predictions 
were made regarding hydrogen weapons and the ICBM, but in each case after 
a period of anxiety and heightened public attention, the public has accepted 
these developments with little instability or panic. 

(Gabriel A. Almond, “Public Opinion and the Development of Space Tech- 
nology,” PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Winter 1960, 
pp. 553-73.) 


PARTIES AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

An index of international opinions was derived from a number of public 
opinion polls in France and Britain. The British polls showed that supporters 
of the Labor, Liberal, and Conservative parties were in close agreement on 
issues of European alliances and internationalism, but differed considerably on 
questions relating to US-USSR relations, armaments, and colonialism. 

In France, the Socialist Party membership reflected attitudes closer to 
the other French parties than to their Marxist cousins, the French Communist 
Party. Only on the issue of the Axis powers were all French parties united. 
Among the Socialist, Radicals, MRP, Moderates, and Gaullists considerable 
agreement was found on questions relating to US-USSR relations and European 
alliances. The Socialists differed with the other French Parties most markedly 
on the issues of armaments and colonialism. 

In general, the polls indicated that the French political parties, with the 
exception of the Communists, were in closer agreement with US foreign policy 
objectives than were the British parties. 

(Morris Davis and Sidney Verba, “Party Affiliation and International Opinions 
in Britain and France, 1947-1956,” PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 4, Winter 1960, pp. 590-604.) 


AUSTRIA: ARMY DATA 
The Austrian Army is 50,000 strong. It has three groups © rsisting of four 
infantry brigades, four mountain infantry brigades and one armored vrigade. 
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The organizational base is an enlisted cadre filled out with recruits. Austria 
can equip 100,000 if needed. 

(Walter Hamburger, “The Austrian Federal Army, An Appraisal,” MILITARY 
REVIEW, Vol. XL, No. 7, October 1960, pp. 37-42.) 


BRITAIN: COMPARATIVE POWER COSTS 


Projecting comparative costs of nuclear vs. conventional electric stations 
in the U.K. 20 years hence (assumed amortization period) involves many im- 
ponderables. Assuming for nuclear power the best cost variables, it should 
equal the cost per kilowatt hour of coal-fired power produced at long distances 
from coal fields; but would be dearer than conventionally-produced power from 
plants near the pit heads. Assuming the more costly estimates, nuclear power 
is not economically justified—except as an experiment. In addition, should the 
price of fossil fuels decline over the 20 year span, the comparative cost of 
nuclear power would ga even higher. 
(K. D. George, “The Economics of Nuclear and Conventional Coal-Fired Sta- 
tions in the United Kingdom, “OXFORD ECONOMIC PAPERS, Vol. 12, 
No. 3, October 1960, pp. 294-309.) 


FRANCE: MISSILE PROGRAM 


In July 1959, a French research organization, a nationalized company, was 
set up to perfect an operational ballistic missile. They now have a develop- 
mental 1500 mile IRBM. Unlike the British, who recently withdrew a ballistic 
missile program due to costs and doubts of the value of a fixed-missile system, 
the French for nationalistic reasons want the trappings of power. 

The French anti-tank missile is the best of its kind and the US Army and 
Marine Corps have contracted for several thousand. The rest of the French 
missile picture is not bright. The organization table of French missile control 
makes US military organization look like a “positive model of efficiency.” 
Control of the overall military effort rests with Pierre Messmer, Minister of 
Defense. The Director of Ballistics of the Army Research Center is a Ger- 
man, Dr. Schardin. A number of his assistants are also German. 

(Murray Green, “President de Gaulle and the Dilemma of the French Missile 
Program,” AIR FORCE, Vol. 43, No. 10, October 1960, pp. 48-54.) 


FRANCE ENVIOUS OF BRITAIN 


Immediately after World War II French foreign policy was rooted in 
fear of Germany. Close cooperation was therefore established with Britain. 


Once this fear of Germany had abated, the desire to stand with Britain against 


the Germans disappeared. President De Gaulle, since his accession to power 
in 1958, has strengthen the new policy. He made gestures of friendship toward 
Bonn rather than London. 

British participation in the European Community would, it is felt in Paris, 
snatch from France her favorable position in European affairs and only rein- 
force Britain’s own influence. “Some Frenchmen feel, Britain has had a good 
century of world leadership since Waterloo, and she should be content with 
that.” 

(U. Kitzinger, “The New France in the New Europe,” WORLD TODAY, 
Vol. 16, No. 10, October 1960, pp. 436-47.) 
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FRANCE: STRATEGY DEBATE 


French military analysts speak today of la guerre revolutionaire as a type of 
protracted warfare (total war on a limited scale) waged by Communists in 
which propagandistic appeals are made to whole populations and use is made 
of all possible economic, social and political levers. These theorists equate the 
French National Liberation Movement (FLN) with Communism and pacifica- 
tion of Algeria with defense of the“West. 


The French have developed these ideas more than others because the 
limited role of France in world affairs has led them to emphasize strategy not 
based on technical perfection of weapons and statistical measurements of power. 
In this type of war both the knife and tactical nuclear bombs have their value. 
Military conquest of the enemy is difficult and indeed prohibitive without the 
support of the surrounding civilian masses. 


However, some officers feel that propaganda coming from a weak liberal 
republic is useless. One colonel said that this weapon must have as a base 
“a clean, hard organization of parallel hierarchies.” In answer to this, one 
French political theorist asks what do we gain by such warfare if we destroy 
the thing for which we are fighting. It is not a matter, he says, of replacing 
one intoxication (Communism) by another. 


(George A. Kelly, “Revolutionary War and Psychological Action,” MILITARY 
REVIEW, Vol. XL, No. 7, October 1960, pp. 4-14.) 


GERMANY: OLD ELITE CONCERNED ABOUT PUBLIC OPINION 


This study attempts to assess the role of public opinion in the decision- 
making process in Germany prior to WWI. The data was derived from the 
Kautsky documents which were systematically searched to determine the Ger- 
man elite’s perception of the role of public opinion. It was found that the 
German elite paid particular attention to foreign and domestic opinion by using 
such devices as the press, personal contacts, and public demonstrations. The 
German effort to influence foreign and domestic opinion took the form of an 
attempt to present an image of innocence to the European press. 

(Richard B. Fagen, “Some Assessments and Uses of Public Opinion in Diplo- 
macy,” PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, Fall 1960, 
pp. 448-57.) 


GERMANY: ARMY ORGANIZATION AND POTENTIAL 


The German division now consists of several battle groups, each with a 
battalion of tanks, artillery and three battalions of infantry. The infantry has 
a headquarters group, three rifle companies and a support weapons company. 
Each rifle company has 137 officers and men. The support company has five 
platoons (one with six 81mm. mortars, one with four 120 mm. mortars, one with 
six 20 mm. automatic cannon, one with five 90 mm. antitank guns, and a fifth 
with six jeep-mounted launchers and 48 guided missiles. 

The West German Army is potentially the third largest army in the world. 
Its potential is the greater for its having for the first time a single centralized 
ordnance department. 


(Jac Weller, “The West German Army,” ORDNANCE, Vol. XLV, No. 243, 
November-December 1960, pp. 351-54.) 
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WEST GERMANY AND AFRICA 

West Germany's interest in Africa, greater than since World War I, is 
reflected in the recent celebration in Bonn of “Africa Week,” attracting 120 
influential Africans from 24 countries and a host of German ministers and 
parliamentarians, including Federal Minister of Economics Ludwig Erhart. The 
purpose was to show Africans that Germany is able and willing to help them, 
and Erhart announced that Germany would subscribe to aid programs without 
political condition and that negotiations would begin shortly. Guests were favor- 
ably disposed by German’s exemption from colonialism over the past.30 years 
and by her economic recovery, and all seemed to expect some kind of aid from 
the Germans. The proposal by the Prime Minister of Schleswig-Holstein that 
young German technicians be “freed” for service in needy countries through 
guarantees against career losses at home recalls Kennedy’s plan for a “peace 
corps” of young Americans for service in underdeveloped countries. 
(“Afrika Woche,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2268, November 19, 1960, p. 1309.) 
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PART THREE: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 
STABILIZERS IN SOVIET SUCCESSION CRISES 


Succession crises resulting from the death of the dictator of the Soviet 
political system do not take place in a milieu of chaos. The party machine 
provides a measure of continuity. The Central Committee becomes “the 
arbiter and the court of appeal in the Presidium struggles; the statutes of the 
party (operate) as the ‘rules of the game’ and a frame of reference . . ., and, 
inevitably, as a weapon which (can) be used to factional advantage.” Khrush- 
chev's death will bring forth “a new ‘collective leadership’” which will produce 
another personal dictator after a struggle of elimination. The winner is again 
apt to be whichever “‘dark horse’ candidate” has mastered the party machine, 
for though Stalin had permitted the machine to rust in his last years, Krush- 
chev has built it up again. His “reforms have reasserted the party’s supremacy 
over society and strengthened the control of the party apparatus over the other 
functional hierarchies of the system.” 

(Bohdan R. Bociurkiw, “The Problem of Succession in the Soviet Political 
System,” THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE, Vol. 2, No. 4, November 1960, pp. 575-591.) 


THE POWERS TRIAL ANALYZED 

The Powers trial served two purposes: it was a vehicle for a propaganda 
atack on the US, and it provided a “test case” in which the practical effects of 
the 1958 Soviet criminal law reforms could be demonstrated. Several points 
emerge from an analysis of the proceedings. The Soviet concept of guilt does 
not come up to the general European standard. The focus of the trial was not 
Powers as a person but US foreign policy and Powers’ relation thereto. Al- 
though espionage in Soviet law is an “international crime” and Powers offered 
as a defense his lack of knowledge of the nature of his mission, the Soviet court 
took the opposite view and ascribed intent to him. In examining Powers’ 
activities outside the Soviet Union and branding these as espionage, the Mili- 
tary Collegium of the Supreme Court overstepped the territorial limits of 
Soviet law in disregard of specific statutory provisions. Unlike the Western 
European system, pre-trial investigation in the Soviet Union is separated from 
the judicial process and is not controlled by the court. The results of the pre- 
trial investigation are used in proceeding before the court, yet the accused has 
no legal advice prior to court proceedings; consequently, it is difficult for the 
defendant to prepare an adequate reply to the charges. The Powers trial re- 
veals some of the basic deficiencies in Soviet criminal law. 
(Kazimierz Grzybowski, “The Powers Trial and the 1958 Reform of Soviet 
Criminal Law”, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE LAW, Vol. 
IX, No. 3, Summer 1960, pp. 425-40.) 


SOVIET ETHNOGRAPHY, OR UPDATING HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM 
Interest in colonial areas on the part of the Soviet Union has vastly ex- 
panded since the end of World War II. Soviet ethnographic articles on foreign 
people are designed mainly to interpret the Soviet view of the world—and es- 
pecially the foreign people’s place in it—to both Soviet and foreign audiences. 
The evolutionist dogma in Soviet political theory, which affirms a stage- 
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by-stage development of society based on the control of the means of produc- 
tion, is also reflected in Soviet ethnography. It is assumed that all peoples still 
living in tribal conditions must develop into a nation by passing through cer- 
tain stages, namely clan organization, tribal society, people, and finally nation. 
If this stage-by-stage development does not occur in a particular area, the 
failure is ascribed to external forces—usually the administrations of Western 
European colonial powers which arrest the onward march toward nationhood 
of the peoples under their control. The Soviets also charge the colonial powers 
with having drawn administrative boundaries that artificially break up potential 
national units. 

(Christopher Bird, “Soviet Ethnography: A Base for Applied Study of and 
Operations in Africa”, HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 3, Fall 
1960, pp. 118-122.) 


EASTERN CITIES GROW RAPIDLY 

“The dynamics of the geographical patterns of cities in the Soviet Union 
has become curiously similar to that in the United States.” Both countries 
now boast about 300 cities with populations over 50,000 and about 75 that have 
doubled over the last twenty years. About fifty of the latter are east of the 
Volga and west of the Mississippi respectively and for the first time these 
“new” lands claim a majority of the boom cities in either nation. A number of 
regional groups of cities in the middle Volga and to the east have recorded 
since 1939 a growth rate as rapid as similar cities in Texas and California. 
(David J. M. Hooson, “Growth and Distribution of Soviet Cities,” ANNALS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, Vol. 30. No. 
3, September 1960, p. 326.) 


RUSSIAN OIL INDUSTRY 

Ten members of the American petroleum industry after a twenty day visit 
inspecting Soviet refinery and oil field facilities came to the following con- 
clusions: “Russia’s oil industry is young—but growing fast. Although techni- 
cally a decade behind the United States, the lag means little for their technical 
skill is adequate to their needs at present. Soviet oil finders are looking for 
oil with modern techniques in a lush area that resembles the United States in 
1929—but twice as large.” 

The team observed no refining research, and costs were never revealed. 
The Soviets have the ability and the intent to compete in free world oil markets 
in an increased scale. By 1965 they will be a major factor. 

(“Russian Oil—Through American Eyes,” WORLD PETROLEUM, Vol. 31, 
No. 12, November 1960, pp. 44-46.) 


SOVIET POSITION ON UN 

At the 15th General Assembly the Soviet Premier hammered at 3 issues: 
disarmament, the admission of the People’s Republic of China, and the need 
to re-organize the Executive of the UN. On the question of China his position 
was that whether or not Formosa was China, it was beyond question that 
China was not Formosa. 

On the question of the UN the Soviet Union's position is that the respon- 
sibility and authority of the great powers is recognized by the Charter which 
calls for Great Power control in the Security Council over matters of substance. 
The Soviet Union has frequently used the veto because the scales were weighted 
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in favor of the West. The veto, in short, is vital from the Soviet point of 
view. The Russians could not permit the Assembly to by-pass the Security 
Council and under the slogan “combining for peace” take actions which the 
Charter reserves to the Security Council. 

The consensus at the UN was that the gulf between the US and the 
USSR had widened. At the same time the African-Asian countries in general 
were greatly disturbed by both the tone and content of the Soviet Premier’s 
remarks so that on the face of it, “the Western powers emerged fairly well” 
from the Soviet Union’s diplomatic campaign in New York. 

(T. Little, “Mr. Khrushchev and the Neutrals at the United Nations,” WORLD 
TODAY, London, Vol. 16, No. 12, December 1960, pp. 510-19.) 


HOW SOVIETS VIEW NEAR-FUTURE 

The Soviet Union’s policies over the next few years are based on the 
assumption that it will be an interim period which will end with the attain- 
ment of absolute military and economic superiority over the West. 

The Soviet Union no longer relies so much on subtle nagging as on dis- 
plays of strength and flamboyant international gestures. Her hope is to 
create a sense of defeatism in the West. 

The danger the West has to face is not that the Soviet Union, by insidious 
propaganda techniques, will reduce the West “to a pack of neurotic dogs,” 
but that by superior organization, bolder use of its resources and sheer bullying 
it will obtain over the West something like the initial advantage “which any 
man has over any dog.” 

(H. T. Willetts, “Pavlov or Khrushchev?” WORLD TODAY, Vol. 16, No. 10, 
October 1960, pp. 426-435.) 


SOVIET AFRICA POLICY ONE OF “CREATIVE MARXISM” 

The policy and actions with which the Soviet Union responded promptly 
and even rashly in the Congo crisis illustrated the present Soviet approach and 
capabilities in an African crisis situation. Soviet treatment of the independ- 
ence ceremonies was standard for the occasion, including an Izvestiya article 
making the doctrinal distinction between “political independence,” which oc- 
curred on June 30, and “real”—i.e., economic—independence, which will come 
when working-class leaders replace the present “national bourgeois” leadership 
and wrest the Congo economy from the power of “foreign monopolies.” 

Subsequent to the disorders in July, Soviet action and statements consist- 
ently supported Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba in his disputes successively 
with Belgium, Katanga’s Moise Tshombe and other dissident leaders, the UN 
command and Secretart-General Hammarskjold, and President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu. “Moscow had clearly concluded that all-out political support, comple- 
mented by substantial material and technical assistance, was its best course, 
both in terms of strengthening the position of the Lumumba regime and in 
terms of over-all Soviet posture in African and world affairs.” The creation 
of a physical Soviet presence, begun ostensibly in the spirit of UN intervention, 
was under unilateral Soviet control and increasingly diverged from the UN 
goal. The build-up included transport wuircraft, two shiploads of food and 
trucks, a medical team and other technicians, an impressive embassy staff, a 
high-powered visiting diplomatic delegation, and a formidable corps of cor- 
respondents. 
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Such Soviet involvement on behalf of “national bourgeois” leadership in 
the Congo has been attacked by Peiping as inconsistent with socialist ideolo- 
gical commitment to support only the “revolutionary masses,” but Moscow’s 
tactics in the Congo and its reiterated ideological defense of such tactics—first 
formulated in 1955-56—suggest that Moscow will continue in Africa to prefer 
a policy of “creative Marxism” in supporting anti-Western radicals generally 
to the alternative policy of inaction in the absence of a revolutionary proletar- 
iat. As a result, its course regarding indigenous communism may be tortuous 
and inconsistent. 

(Helmut Sonnenfeldt, “Soviet Strategy in Africa,” AFRICA REPORT, Vol. 
V, No. 11, November 1960, pp. 5-6, 10 and 14-15.) 


PRESSURES ON KRUSHCHEV 

Prime Minister Krushchev’s foreign policy has been generally restrained, 
though outwardly effusive. The slogan of co-existence has been popular in 
the Soviet Union because it promises peace. Many individual communist 
leaders in and out of Russia have been against it. Chinese pressure against 
co-existence has been particularly strong, creating a rather serious foreign 
policy problem for Mr. Krushchev. 

To retain the helm and provide proof of a positive foreign policy, the Soviet 
Premier has seized upon opportunities such as Cuba. 

There appears to be considerable pressure upon the Soviet government 
from the lower ranks of officials and common people for more consumer goods, 
which has led, in turn, to demands for some tangible disarmament results. 
(“Mr. Krushchev’s Term,” THE ECONOMIST, London, Vol. 197, No. 6116, 
November 12, 1960, p. 633.) 


THE “NEW POLAND” DOMINATES EAST EUROPE 

“Territorial, demographic, economic, and political changes in Poland have 
created a new regional power alignment wherein Poland has become both 
politically and economically the dominant personality in eastern Europe.” 

For example, ethnic minorities, once a third of the population are now al- 
most non-existent; a massive resettlement program has transferred people from 
the eastern provinces to the newly acquired ones in the west; overpopulation 
of central Poland has been eased by movement of population to the west. A 
major shift in occupation from agriculture to industry has resulted in a strong 
urban movement. Government confiscation of lands and creation of new in- 
dustrial capacity are among the official policies that have also changed the 
characteristics of Poland since 1945. 

(Heuy Lewis Kostaneck, “Poland—Dominant Personality of Eastern Europe,” 
ANNALS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, 
Vol. 30, No. 3, September 1960, p. 331.) 


POLISH NAVY 

At present the offensive arm of the Polish Navy comprises 4 destroyers; 
6 coastal submarines and 12 motor torpedo boats. The defensive arm consists 
of some 6 fleet minesweepers, 10 smaller minesweepers, 6 modern sub-chasers 
and about 12 motor launches. The Fleet Air Arm has several squadrons of 
fighters (mostly MIGS), torpedo-bombers and reconnaissance planes. The 
Navy takes about 2000 to 3000 men annually from the 150,000 young Poles 
who are conscripted annually. 
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The Polish Fleet has been assigned an auxiliary role of light coastal de- 
fense and convoy protection in the Baltic. Its forces are not capable of inde- 
pendent action against any of the maritime nations of the Baltic. 

(Lt. Cmdr. Andrew P. Guzowski, “Today’s Polish Navy—Its Significance in 
the Baltic.” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Vol. 87, No. 11, 
November 1960, pp. 67-71.) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


AFRICAN FOREIGN POLICIES PREDICTED 

The foreign policies of the new African States are likely to aim at staying 
out of the cold war. They will not want military alliances. This should not 
be put down to unfriendliness to the West. On the contrary, the ties of these 
countries with the West are very strong. If Western policy is sound the ties 
of friendship will be enhanced. But what the African nations do desire above 
everything else is to stay out of the disputes and antagonisms between East 
and West. For that reason the Western nations are likely to be strengthened 
by keeping cold war strings out of relations with African nations. 

It may also be expected that the new African states will use their numerical 
strength in the UN to press for increasing aid through the UN’s specialized 
agencies. For political reasons the Western powers may be expected to supply 
the UN with the necessary aid, and even the Soviet Union, which prefers bila- 
teral aid to UN aid may be expected to acquiesce to the Africans. 

(A. Cohen, “The New Africa and the United Nations,” INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, London, Vol. 36, No. 4, October 1960, p. 380.) 


THE STUDY OF AFRICAN HISTORY 

The familiar assertion that “Africans have no history” makes recovery of 
the memory and fact of African history vital to the African awakening, as 
was recognized by the first Conference of Independent African States in 1958 
at Accra. The serious lack of time, money, and trained workers explains why 
little has been done by the African states themselves, but what is being done 
is making a valid contribution to Africa’s rediscovery of itself; witness the 
significant programs in Nigeria, Ghana, and Sudan. The new interest in 
Africa is paralleled by a new interest in Europe, with much credit attributable 
to London University’s School of Oriental and African Studies. One important 
lesson clearly emerges. The study of African cultures of the past cannot sensi- 
bly be limited to separate and uncoordinated research within the new national 
frontiers, many of which are arbitrary colonial inheritances anyway. The study 
of African history is obviously the study of a diversity of societies, but it is no 
less the study of essential unity between many of these cultures. It is not too 
early for African states to confirm this unity-within-diversity in the establish- 
ment of a coordinating center in Africa for historical and archeological research. 
(Basil Davidson, “History in Africa,” AFRICA SOUTH IN EXILE, Vol. V, 
No. 1, October-December 1960, pp. 107-109.) 


ECONOMIC AGENDA FOR AFRICA 
The African nations south of the Sahara and north of the Union differ 
widely in many respects, but all are in the category of “transitional societies”: 
all have some modern skills and modern economic activities, but none has 
created all the preconditions for “take-off into self-sustained economic growth.” 
Their economic task is to create such preconditions for economic growth and 
industrialization. There are four: 1) training, at every level, of a new genera- 
tion of men and women to operate a modern society; 2) a revolution in agri- 
cultural productivity to feed a growing and increasingly urban population and 
to enhance the farmer as taxpayer and consumer; 3) a massive buildup of 
transport facilities to bind together each nation and its resources and of sources 
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of power for the processing of raw materials; and 4) exploitation of mineral 
and agricultural resources to finance, through earned foreign exchange, an 
increasing share of the imports necesary to modernization. These things must 
be done to create commercial, national economics to replace the characteristic 
regional subsistence economies. 

Take-off requires also that industrialization take hold, and it is not too 
soon for Africans to consider the kind of industrialization which the lessons of 
history suggest for them. The historical case most likely to prove relevant 
to African possibilities is that of Sweden, the key to whose success, in moving 
in 60 years from a poor agricultural society to a technologically mature and rich 
one was “the progressively more refined processing of its narrow but rich 
endowment in a very few raw materials,” not striving for a self-sufficiency its 
resources made impossible but developing industrial skills over a wide front. 
Following Sweden, African nations, with their uneven but rich endowments, 
can build industrial systems capable of supplying an ever widening range of 
needs. 

(W. W. Rostow, “Lessons of History,” AFRICA TODAY, Vol. VII, No. 7, 
November 1960, pp. 5-8.) 


AFRICA AND ALUMINUM 

Efforts at expansion of the aluminum industry have turned to that section 
of tropical Africa stretching from the Guinea coast east and south to Angola, 
which area contains one-fourth of the estimated world’s reserves of bauxite 
and also possesses hydro-electric potential to satisfy the industry’s need for 
immense quantities of electricity for processing aluminum. A major aluminum 
project may take 20 years from initial expedition to first output. Africa already 
has one aluinum smelter—Cameroon’s Edea, using alumina from Guinea—and 
two major bauxite projects—both in Guinea. Prospective projects could raise 
Africa’s share of the non-Communist world’s aluminum production from the 
current 1% to 15% in the next decade. Planned projects include aluminum 
reduction plants in Guinea; an aluminum plant in the former French Republic 
of the Congo, using Guinea alumna; an aluminum plant, potentially Africa’s 
most ambitious, at the Inga Rapids Project in former Belgian Congo, also 
using imported alumina; and Ghana’s Volta River Project, incorporating alum- 
inum production based on local bauxite. The list may be extended by dis- 
coveries in Angola, Sierra Leone, and the Ivory Coast. 

Anticipated upsurge in world consumption of aluminum would readily ab- 
sorb the total planned output for the African projects, but chaos in the Congo 
and political uncertainty elsewhere make the realization of some of the plans 
doubtful. If investors come to suspect a slower-than-anticipated rate in con- 
sumption—which the slowdown in the past two years may presage—then politics 
will definitely determine the order of priority in plans to increase production. 
(Edward Marcus, “Africa's Aluminum Schemes,” AFRICA REPORT, Vol. V, 
No. 11, November 1960, pp. 3-4 and 13-14.) 


THE PORTUGUESE PRESENCE IN AFRICA 
To the threat of possible infection of her colonies of Angola, Mozambique, 
and Guinea by spreading African nationalism, Portugal’s answer has been 
stronger concentrations of troops and political police, attempts to increase the 
flow of white immigrants, strengthened alliances with South Africa, Southern 
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Rhodesia, and Spain, shouts of “communism”, continued proclamation that “the 
nation is one and indivisible,” and the creation of a “zone of silence” around 
her possessions. In the meantime, the economic, social, and political suppres- 
sion of the colonies and their peoples, especially the “natives,” continue with 
thorough and ruthless intensity. The predominantly agricultural economy is 
dedicated to the enrichment of Portugal and of European-owned companies 
and societies through trade monopolies and controls, plantations, “concessions” 
incorporating vast regions of peasant holdings, and various forms of compulsory 
labor. The “natives,” who compose 98 per cent of the population, are other- 
wise subjected to a multiplicity of police controls, accorded little in the way 
of educational, medical, or other benefits, and—as against Portuguese citi- 
zens—have no “rights” outside their deteriorating traditional institutions. Al- 
though the status of “assimilado” is technically available to natives who have 
acquired the Portuguese way of life, such promotion to Portugues citizenship 
is rarely granted, for the “law”. of racial segregation is powerful. 


There is growing evidence of nationalist action in Portuguese Africa. 
There are already 4 organized nationalist movements. Coordination among them 
began with the formation, at the Second All African Peoples’ Conference, of the 
Frente Revolucionaria Africana para a Independencia Nacional das Colonias 
Portuguesas (Frain). White settlers and assimilados are finding common 
cause with the African masses in the liberation movement as is shown by the 
identity of persons arrested in the last few years for “offenses against the 
state.” The increasing number of those arrested, as well as the known occa- 
sions of mass violence, attest to the growing strength of resistance. The pros- 
pective inability of Portugal’s Salazar indefinitely to suppress it is aggravated 
by other factors: Portugal’s own backwardness, resistance to the dictator in 
Portugal itself, and the fact that he must also guard against unrest in the 
country’s Asian “provinces.” 

(Chikomuami Mahala, “The Horror of Mocambique,” AFRICA SOUTH IN 
EXILE, Vol. V, No. 1, October-December 1960, pp. 50-59; Joao Cabral, “A 
Portuguese Letter,” ibid, pp. 60-62.) 


TROPICAL AFRICA VARIES IN SOCIAL MAKE-UP 


Discussions of Tropical Africa often treat the area as a whole without dis- 
tinguishing among the regions: namely, West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and 
East Africa. There are important sociological differences between and within 
the regions. There are differences in the rapidity with which different areas 
are advancing. This depends upon their natural resources, the length of con- 
tact with the West, and the population composition in terms of percentages 
of European and Asian residents. 


One common factor in all of Tropical Africa is the so-called extended 
family system, involving economic cooperation. Such a system prevents indi- 
vidual savings from arising and eliminates the possibility of the accumulation 
of African investment capital. (Some of the younger generation, however, are 
rebelling against the system). 


In West Africa, the status of women is outstanding. Another character- 
istic of this region is the attitude of helpfulness and cooperation (such as in 
the learning and teaching of skills). On the other hand, the growing concept 
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of universal free education is leading to lower scholastic standards—the aban- 
donment of the merit system in primary education and the institution of mass 
promotion. 


In Equatorial Africa there is little African entrepreneurship. Outsiders 
control trade and industry. It is thought that Africans are unable to cope with 
a money economy. 


The East African is as intelligent as the West African, but less well 
educated. Another problem is the presence of large numbers of Asians. The 
East African market lags behind West Africa, which is more oriented to 
European trade and produce. 


All Africans of Tropical Africa have a long way to go to achieve their goals 
of social, economic and political independence, but West Africans far outstrip 
their neighbors in Equatorial and East Africa. 

(Mildred R. Marcus, “Some Social Characteristics of Tropical African Peoples,” 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 45, No. 1, October 1960, 
pp. 41-48.) 


OLD AND NEW POWER ELITES 


In each territory in West Africa power has shifted from the hands of a 
governor and his civil-servant bureaucracy into the hands of an African prime 
minister and his cabinet. Since party machines depend upon the support of a 
mass of illiterate voters, skillful use of personal, visual, and verbal symbols 
is necessary to organize consent and to legitimize the new rulers. Most leaders 
consider “strong government” a necessity for attaining development goals. 
The new elite had inhrieted, among other problems, that of securing effective 
collective action on the part of a great variety of diverse ethnic groups, some- 
thing no colonial regime has ever tried to do through the medium of represen- 
tative government. 


In each of these states, Western-type governmental institutions exist side 
by side with “traditional” institutions—familial, religious, economic, and poli- 
tical. The pattern of traditional authority has involved three levels of political 
structure: 1) a few royal families; 2) a large number of kings of city-states 
and their immediate hinterlands, paramount chiefs; 3) thousands of local chiefs 
at the village level, chiefs and headmen who exercise authority over enclaves 
of “strangers” residing within towns and villages. In Ghana these traditional 
institutions have been brought into the service of the new institutions of gov- 
ernment. 


(St. Clair Drake, “Traditional Authority and Social Action in Former British 
West Africa,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 3, Fall 1960, pp. 
150-158.) 


ELITES BASED ON EDUCATION 


Education is the crucial factor in the emergence of the new elite class in 
modern Africa. It is those Africans who have managed to secure the kind of 
educational training through the Western system of learning who have forged 
to the front as leaders in their areas. The authority of traditional leaders 
still exists, but it is declining compared to the power of Western-trained native 
leaders. Almost all educated Africans have secured their education outside 
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their country, most of them in Great Britain, in other states of Africa, or in 
the US. 


(Hugh H. Smythe, “Nigerian Elite: Role of Education,” SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 45, No. 1, October 1960, pp. 71-73.) 


AFRICAN URBAN PROBLEM 


Until recently towns were not considered by Africans a “suitable habitat” 
for permanent settlement. Towns in East Africa, unlike those of West Africa, 
have grown up mainly as a result of non-African enterprise. Yet the number 
of Africans living in them has increased steadily. These Africans generally 
live under supervised and regimented conditions, frequently in a slum belt 
surrounding the cities. 


Even the present limited urbanization clearly demonstrates the need for 
controlling legislation and town planning schemes. 
(Peter C. W. Gutkind, “Congestion and Overcrowding: An African Urban 
Problem,” HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 3, Fall, 1960, pp. 
129-134.) 


BELGIANS APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Native administration as practiced by the Belgian authorities in the Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi relates to applied anthropology both in its conception and 
its execution. The native policy respects traditional institutions and customs, 
provided they are compatible with public order. The maintenance of the tra- 
ditional social and political structure reflects a desire to avoid the disintegration 
of native society. It is assumed that the most efficient way of guiding people 
toward progress is to influence organized societies through the media of their 
own institutions and leaders. Training in anthropology has always been con- 
sidered a necessity for those who are responsible for carrying out “native 
policy.” 

(Joseph Nicaise, “Applied Anthropology in the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi,” 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION, Vol. 19, No. 3, Fall 1960, pp. 112-117.) 


UN IN THE CONGO 

The UN General Assembly, in voting 70-0 (the Communist bloc abstain- 
ing) to localize the Congo crisis, declared against the intrusion of the cold 
war into that crisis. Resolution of the crisis without direct participation by the 
main cold war antagonists rests largely with the independent African states. 
These pursue varying national purposes which do not always coincide with 
the official UN position. The postures of Ghana and Guinea have been par- 
ticularly threatening. If newly-independent Nigeria provides asteadying 
influence to make possible a peaceful non-interventionist role by the African 
bloc, the dwindling opportunity to find a formula may be preserved. The UN 
does, of course, influence internal Congo affairs whether it acts or not, and its 
attempt to stabilize the situation has strengthened federalist and separatist 
groups. The 70-0 resolution may be viewed as providing the opportunity of time 
for an informal UN initiative which might lead to a compromise solution. 
Preservation of this opportunity should be the policy of the free world. 
(Arnold Rivkin, “Independent Africa and Congo,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2269, 
November 26, 1960, p. 1341, and No. 2270, December 3, 1960, p. 1368.) 
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GABON: ECONOMIC PROSPECTS LEAN 

The Gabon Republic, with a population of approximately 450,000 people, 
fronts on the Atlantic Ocean, but has only two important harbors. Most of 
the country is under forest. Its population is composed of eight major tribal 
groupings, engaged overwhelmingly in agricultural pursuits. Until recently, 
wood products were the only major export; now, however, other important re- 
sources are beginning to be exploited. Althugh 60 per cent of the children at- 
tend school, the educational level is low, as is the economic level. The country 
is poor in its supporting services (roads, etc.). In short, Gabon is probably 
among the least advanced economically of any of the African countries. 

There are three ways to direct the development of such a country: 1) 
large-scale projects; 2) small industries; 3) increase in agricultural productivity. 
The first two of these present enormous difficulties in such a country, in spite 
of its natural resources. One of the greatest problems is the human factor: 
poor quality of workers (people who have to be taught even the most elemen- 
tary of operations, who find it extraordinarily difficult to acquire precision oper- 
ation, low level of health, accident proneness, instability of labor force.) The 
result of all these deficiencies is to lessen the average ability of the workforce 
and prevent any sizeable highly-trained cadre from emerging. Such instability 
cannot breed the necessary specialized talents that modern industry demands. 
Yet the other alternative—agricultural improvements—also presents great diffi- 
culties, mostly because of the backwardness of the methods used and the lack 
of response to new ideas. 


(Edward Marcus, “Large-Scale Investment and Development: The Dilemma of 
the Gabon Republic,” ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE, Vol. 9, No. 1, Part 1, October 1960, pp. 64-74.) 


GHANA’S ONE-PARTY STATE 

Much alarm has been prompted by the emergence in Ghana of a one-party 
state, violating at least the spirit of democracy; but critics often overlook the 
difference in historical processes and social realities between the new African 
states and the setting in which the West evolved its institutions. Prior to 
independence, political victory by the Convention People’s Party—the govern- 
ment party—over the Ashanti-based opposition was crucial to C. P. P.’s 
Nkrumah. It was achieved by some violence and by accusations that the oppo- 
sition was dividing the country when national solidarity was essential and was 
emphasizing the preservation of outmoded traditional institutions. Subsequent- 
ly, the failure of the opposition to present any coherent alternative, the “cult of 
personality”, and the use of preventive detention have reduced the opposition 
to a handful. Just as the independence struggle brought Ghanaians together, 
the pressure of economic development tends to hold them together, and party 
and state seem to merge. As economic power is increasingly concentrated 
in the state, open political opposition is economically perilous and party 
loyalty is the road to wealth. Thus the party, the trade union movement, and 
farmer and cooperative organizations are being welded together to form a 
strong coordinated social and political force, producing one-party control and 
a wealthy political elite. 
(Peter Worsley, “One-Party Democracy,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2260, Septem- 
ber 24, 1960, p. 1089, and No. 2261, October 1, 1960, p. 1121.) 
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MALI’S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

Mali—the former French Sudan and partner with Senegal in the short-lived 
Federation of Mali—has no significant mineral resources and is geographically 
ill-placed even to make profitable use of her agricultural produce. The govern- 
ment of Modibo Keita is determined to cooperate with all who might help, and 
American, German, Russian, Czech, Bulgarian, Hungarian, British, Israeli, 
Chinese, and Vietnamese exploratory missions are apparently looking for ways 
to be helpful. Both East and West, however, seem disinclined to make a 
contest of Mali, and it is doubtful if the eventual arrangements of all put 
together will put the country on its feet. 


Land-locked Mali’s immediate problem arises from the political severence 
of the railway line between Bamako, its capital, and Senegal’s Dakar, through 
which most of its products were exported. The hope to make Conakry in 
Guinea the main outlet awaits completion of Soviet-planned railroad construc- 
tion. Now all export and import trade is carried by road through Abidjan 
in the Ivory Coast by French transport companies, pending acquisition of 
trucks by a new Mali road cooperative. Prices have naturally risen since the 
rupture with Senegal. In 1960 France contributed in technical, military, and 
administrative aid about $13,000,000 equal to almost one-half of Mali’s budget. 
About 500 French civil servants, mostly technical aid pear, still work in the 
country. 

Keita is determined on internal progress, ad his UDS-RDA party is one 
of the best organized in Africa, though with a boy-scout rather than a totalitar- 
ian spirit. There will be technical and economic progress in Mali, but it will 
be slow. 

(Mali’s Facts of Life,” WEST AFRICA, No. 2270, December 3, 1960, p. 1355.) 
THE FUTURE OF RUANDA-URUNDI 

Located between the Congo and Tanganyika, Ruanda and Urundi have 
been administered by Belgium since 1930, first as a mandate under the League 
of Nations and later as a UN trust territory. The UN Trusteeship Council 
hopes that it may reach independence in 1961, a hope which depends largely 
on the possibility of reconciliation between the minority (15%) Tutsi and the 
majority ,84%) Hutu. Only gradually has Belgian administration modified 
the caste social structure in which the Tutsi dominated the Hutu, monopolizing 
wealth and power. Since 1956 the Hutus, prompted by their numbers and UN 
interest, have been increasingly assertive. Sharpening of tension in 1959 led to 
some violence and to a clarification of lines of conflict, in which the principal 
organized protagonists now are the Tutsi Union nationale ruandaise (UNAR) 
and the Hutu Association pour la promotion sociale de la masse (APROSOMA) 
and Parti du mouvement de |’ emancipation Hutu (PARMEHUTU). The 
groups agree only in admiration for the UN and in wanting independence. 
Independence is seen by UNAR as a means to recoup waning power. APRO- 
SOMA and PARMEHUTU put a lower priority on independence, wishing 
first to develop Hutu political power, but substantial realization of such power 
may come soon. Partition into Hutu and Tutsi sectors has some appeal to 
both groups but seems no real solution. Whether the Trusteeship Council’s 
optimism about reconciliation is justified remains to be seen. 

(Helen Codere, “Revolution in Ruanda-Urundi, AFRICA TODAY, Vol. VII, 
No. 6, October 1960, pp. 7-8.) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


THE AUSSIES—CENTRAL TO SEATO 

SEATO is best understood as a device whereby Britain, France and the US, 
principally the latter, extend a guarantee and protection against Chinese com- 
munist expansion to certain small states of Southeast Asia. 

The “American guarantee” aspect of SEATO is the reason for its un- 
contested acceptance by all political parties in the Australian Parliament, even 
though a wider pact, including, above all, India, would have been generally 
preferred. The Australian Labor Party has, however, sometimes expressed 
doubts about SEATO policies, as when in 1957 its spokesmen attacked SEATO 
for supporting a “feudal” regime in Thailand. 

SEATO has not concerned itself with the other area in which Australia’s 
security interests are affected: the Dutch-Indonesian dispute over West New 
Guinea, with its possible implications for Australian New Guinea. Australia 
has supported the Dutch position. The close links which SEATO and ANZUS 
maintain between Australia and the US may have served to reduce American 
willingness to back Indonesia. 

With its separation from the Asian continent, its more advanced technology, 
its forces in being, Australia contributes more to SEATO than the 3 Asian 
members. It is an intermediary between the Western powers and the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Pakistan. It blurs the otherwise inescapable division be- 
tween the Western powers and the Asian small states, reduces the danger of 
a deadlock, and softens the accusation that SEATO is an association spon- 
sored by the “colonial” powers. 

In the Australian view, SEATO plays a productive role in its political- 
military functions within the narrow geographic confines of the Indo-Chinese 
and Malay peninsulas. It is also important as a device for coordinating US 
and Commonwealth strategies in Southeast Asia. It is not a solution for many 
of the ills that afflict Southeast Asia. 

(George Modelski, “Australia and SEATO,” INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION, Vol. 14, No. 3, Summer 1960, pp. 429-437.) 


CHINESE START ON 1963-67 PLAN 

Mao Tse-tung has already given orders to begin the 5-year plan for 1963- 
67. This will be the first time the Chinese have drawn up a basic plan before 
the actual 5-year period has opened. (The first 5-year plan (1953-57) was not 
put into shape until 1954; the second (1958-62) was completely revised in 
mid-1959 to bring aspirations into line with reality.) 

The slogan this time, in an attempt to rectify past mistakes, is “yun chou- 
huseh”: “strict calculation and planning.” 

The two main guidelines are “self-reliance” (reflecting the departure of 
Russian technicians) and “agricultural expansion” (looking to a doubling of 
grain production by 1970; i.e., nearly 600 million tons). 

Such a drastic increase in agriculture places the drive for massive industrial 
expansion in a secondary position: steel and machinery will serve agriculture. 
The 1960 allocation of rolled steel to agriculture has already been doubled. 

Thus China with its excess of population and shortage of capital has 
altered the party line, now claiming that agricultural expansion is the essential 
base for the transition to communism. Not incidentally, Li Fu-chun, chairman 
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of the state planning commission, announced in October that the Chinese 
population has risen over the 700-million figure. 

(“Mao Tse-tung tries ‘Yun Chou-huseh,)” THE ECONOMIST (London), 
October 1960, p. 467.) 


RED CHINA’S MILITARY FORCES 

Red China shows little interest in peaceful coexistence. Her people are 
being conditioned not to fear nuclear war. Their standing army is about 4% 
million (three million combat and the rest in supporting roles). Combat 
forces are about 90% infantry, 10 divisions are armor, and 5 to 6 are artillery. 

China produces enough light weapons for her needs, but has to import 
heavier weapons. It is thought that not more than 40 divisions are com- 
pletely equipped on a war footing. These are mainly stationed opposite 
Taiwan. The army is only partially equipped, e.g., very short of motor vehicles 
and therefore has an extremely limited range of action. The bulk of the 
infantry is largely immobile. An effort has been made since 1955 to change 
the guerrilla nature of the Army and a big effort is being made to develop an 
officer corps. 

China has the world’s third most powerful air force with about ™% million 
men, 3000 front line jets, and 1500 older models. The air force is completely 
dependent on the USSR for aircraft replacements. Red China’s Navy is tiny 
(about 340 ships and 50,000 men). The fleet includes two cruisers, 18 de- 
stroyers, 32 frigates (2/3 of all these are Soviet built) and at least 24 sub- 
marines (all of Soviet orgin). 

(Major Edgar O. Ballance, The Armed Might of Red China,” MILITARY 
REVIEW, Nov. 1960, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 33-42.) 


CHINA’S MINERAL WEALTH 

China was long thought to have mineral resources adequate for a moderate 
scale industrial program—it now appears it is more than self-sufficient in 
most minerals, both for the present and the future. Statistics for 1958 show 
China first in world production of antimony and tungsten; second in tin; third 
in coal (10% of world production); and seventh in iron and steel. Even 
allowing for exaggerated figures, China is also producing from 4 to 10% of 
the world total of bismuth, mercury, manganese ore, and molybdnide. In non- 
metallic production, China (in 1958) produced between 8 and 20% of the follow- 
ing: salt, fluorite, graphite, magnesite, talc. Among construction, chemical, 
and insulating materials, China produced between 2 and 4% of the world total 
for cement, asbestus, mica, pyrite, and sulfur. 
(K. D. Wang, “Mineral Wealth and Industrial Power: Communist China’s 
Boasts Become True,” MINING ENGINEERING, Vol. 12, No. 8, August 
1960, pp. 901-912.) 


SINO-INDIAN BORDER DISPUTE 

Far from easing, the border dispute between India and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China continues to be a source of irritation. A white paper, recently 
released by the Indian government, reveals the exchange of some 56 notes be- 
tween the two governments from March 1960 to November 1960 devoted to 
claims and counterclaims of air space violation and other boundary violations. 
These notes even include charges of kidnapping and of the occupation of terri- 
tory by armed forces. 
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The Indian position is that China, despite the Chou-Nehru agreement of 
April 1960, has carried out a policy of intrusion into Indian-claimed territery 
as well as the systematic harassment of Indian traders. The intrusions have 
included over 50 alleged aerial violations as well as intrusions by armed Chinese 
soldiers. 

There is no sign of accord in this matter and the mere suggestion that the 
dispute might be mediated by a third party brought an immediate repudiation 
by Mr. Nehru. Both Mr. Nehru and U Nu of Burma have emphasized that 
their talks last November had nothing to do with the Sino-Indian border dis- 
pute, although the official Indian announcement did say that the Burmese Pre- 
mier explained to Mr. Nehru the various aspects of the Sine-Burmese agree- 
ment which “might be of interest to India”. 

(K. Krishna Moorthy, “The Sino-Indian Impasse,” FAR EASTERN ECO- 
NOMIC REVIEW, Vol. 30, No. 9, 1 December 1960, pp. 497-501.) 


THE INDIA-PAKISTAN DISPUTE 

With the successful settlement of the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over the use and development of the Indus river and its five tributaries, one- 
half of one of the more serious international conflicts has been resolved. The 
second half of this conflict, the dispute over possession of the province of 
Kashmir, still remains to be settled but the settlement of the Indus river ques- 
tion was a necessary preliminary to negotiations concerning Kashmir. 

A sign of the change in atmosphere favoring successful negotiations was 
Mr. Nehru’s four-day visit with President Ayub Khan, a visit which would have 
been impossible only a year or two ago. This more relaxed atmosphere was 
recognized by President Ayub Khan when he insisted to Mr. Nehru that the 
differences between the two countries must be solved “because tomorrow I 
may not have a chap like you in India to negotiate with”. 

(“Half Way,” THE ECONOMIST, 24 September 1960, p. 1166.) 


INDUS RIVER DEVELOPMENT 

The Indus River Treaty signed by India and Pakistan on September 19, 
1960 is a milestone in South-Asian diplomacy. Although Pakistan is at the 
mouth of this river system, India controls the upper reaches of the 6 tribu- 
taries. 

Besides being a landmark in politico-diplomatic relations the treaty is nota- 
ble for international financial co-operation. With the World Bank taking the 
lead, six Western nations have agreed to underwrite this billion dollar irriga- 
tion scheme—the US, Britain, Canada, the German Federal Republic, Australia, 
and New Zealand. These nations are putting up nearly two-thirds of the 
money for the Indus project, while India-Pakistan contribute the rest, with 
the aid of a loan from the World Bank. 

(N. Stanford, “Indus Settlement,” FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, Vol. 40, 
No. 4, November 1, 1960, p. 27.) 


INDIAN OPINIONS OF BIG THREE 
There is almost universal anger and resentment in India at Communist 
China’s invasion of Indian territory. The violent treatment of Tibet has 
changed both governmental and public opinion in India from sympathy to revul- 
sion. 
Indian attitude toward the US has changed, since 1954, from one of 
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hostility following the US-Pakistan military agreement to one of mild friend- 
ship. A revival of hostile feelings is, however, possible over the U-2 affair 
and the failure of the Summit conference. 

Indian relations with the Soviet Union are good. One may say that the 
Soviet Union “occupies a position of great importance and prestige in India.” 
(W. A. Robson, “India Revisited,” POLITICAL QUARTERLY, London, 
Vol. 31, No. 4, October-December 1960, pp. 444-446.) 


JAPANESE DOUBT KISHI’S COMPETENCE 

The real roots of the trouble over the US-Japanese Security Treaty lay in 
the failure of the Kishi government to take fully into account Japan’s inter- 
ests. The government also failed to press these interests with the US with 
sufficient vigor. Although the treaty was finally signed, it marks a failure 
in Japanese foreign policy. 

Most people in Japan feel that the treaty is an improvement on the old, 
but not good enough. They also contend that ten years is too long for any 
military treaty. The Japanese attitude is one of avoiding a war “under any 
circumstances.” Consequently, many Japanese wanted a 3 or 4 year treaty to 
enable the govrnment to re-negotiate it under more favorable conditions. The 
Kishi government was also remiss in the eyes of many Japanese for not placing 
restrictions on the American use of military bases. 

(Ryu Shintaro, “On the Security Treaty,” JAPAN QUARTERLY, Tokyo, 
Vol. 7, No. 4, October-December 1960, pp. 412-17.) 


JAPANESE SOCIETY 

The entire issue of ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE, Vol. 9, No. 1, Part II, (October 1960) is devoted to the topic: 
City and Village in Japan. Articles on the following subjects may be pertinent 
to students of IR: 

“Urbanization and Population Change in the Development of Modern Japan” 

(Irene B. Taeuber) 

“The Role of Agriculture in Modern Japanese Economic Development” 

(Kazushi Ohkawa and Henry Rosovsky) 

“Leaders of Modern Japan: Social Origins and Mobility” 

(James C. Abegglen and Hiroshi Mannari) 

“Urban-Rural Differences and the Process of Political Modernization in Japan: 

A Case Study” (Robert E. Ward) 

“Urban-Rural Differences in Voting Behavior in Postwar Japan” 

(Jun’ichi Kyogoku and Nobotaka Ike) 
POST-REVOLUTION KOREA 

The revolution in Korea has provided that country with a surprisingly 
stable government in place of the “tyrannically wicked” one it overthrew. 
Despite popular predictions, the country did not disintegrate in the aftermath 
of the revolution, nor did North Korea utilize this chaotic period to launch an 
invasion. Even the trials of the former governmnt officials and the elections 
of their replacements were carried out fairly and democratically. 

There is, however, an undercurrent of unrest in Korea attributable largely 
to widespread unemployment which has only been worsened by the decision 
of the new government to reduce the size of its armed forces. Nevertheless, 
given adequate economic assistance, Korea, which for the first time in its modern 
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history seems to have a government that is on the side of the people, could be 
entering its most promising period. 

(“From a Correspondent in Seoul,” EASTERN WORLD, Vol. 14, No. 12, De- 
cember 1960) 

US FAILS LAOS 

Despite US grants of $40 to $50 million to the kingdom of Laos each year 
since it emerged from the Geneva conference in 1954, Laos appears today to be 
in immediate danger of being taken over by the Communists. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that, while the US supported the theory of a 
neutral Laos, it granted support solely on the basis of anti-communist pro- 
clivity. Between 80 and 90% of US aid has been directly connected with the 
support of the Laotian military establishment and, while the amount of this 
aid has exceeded the per capita aid granted to other Asian beneficiaries, it 
has left little of permanent value other than the individual fortunes amassed 
by certain Laotian politicians. 

Instead of emphasizing massive military aid, the US could have better 
secured Laos against the threat of communism with more visible proof of 
western friendliness such as roads and hospitals. Military efforts could have 
been better expended in the development of a small, efficient security force. 
The present size of the Laotian military establishment is such that it is much 
larger than that needed to contain the Pathet Lao but is far too small to stop 
an invasion from North Viet Nam. 

(“The Jungle of Laos,” THE ECONOMIST, Vol. 198, No. 6124, 7 January 
1961, pp. 17-18.) 
VIET NAM LAND REFORM 

In a case study of land reform in a Viet Nam village, it was found that 
prior to redistribution, more than three-fourths of all landowners owned only 
one fifth of the rice land. Aside from one large village landlord, landowner- 
ship meant fairly small individual holdings. A majority in the village itself 
were tenant farmers who did not own any land. Under terms of a law passed 
in 1956, ownership of rice land is limited to a maximum of 100 hectares per 
owner. Large owners must sell their excess to the government. The govern- 
ment will grant former tenants temporary deeds for up to five hectares of the 
land they have previously cultivated. The temporary deed becomes permanent 
when payment has been completed. Payments can be spread over a six-year 
period, to begin after the first crops are harvested. 

The land redistribution was far from egalitarian, since it was based on the 
amounts the tenants had previously rented; but the degree of inequality was 
reduced. The reform has increased the number of landowners, but most land- 
owners still have very small holdings. 

The land reform was a political necessity for the government, but most 
villagers think it took too long to complete, and that it did not do too much 
good. Since the scheme merely transferred ownership rights to tenants who 
had been operating the land, it did not involve any reorganization of land hold- 
ings, nor is it likely to lead to changes in farming methods or increases in 
productivity. 

(James B. Hendry, “Land Tenure in South Viet Nam,” ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Vol. 9, No. 1, Part 1, Oct. 
1960, pp. 27-44.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 
THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM FALTERS 

The OAS meeting of Foreign Ministers in Costa Rica revealed a deep emo- 
tional split in the Americas and discredited the inter-American system. The 
US attempt to “get” Castro aroused little enthusiasm—the Peruvian and Vene- 
zuelan foreign ministers refused to sign the resolution, and the Mexican foreign 
minister explained away his support for it. The US agreed to support the 
resolution against Trujillo as a quid pro quo, but subsequent US _ behavior 
toward the Dominican Republic showed that such support was only formality. 
The whole performance aroused cynical comment, since the governments who 
went along with the US were expecting the pay-off to come at the Bogota 
conference on economic development. 


Ronald Hilton, “Commentary,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, 
No. 8, October 1960, p. 502.) 


“GOOD PARTNER” MISERLY AND BIASED 

The deterioration of US relations with Latin American could not be offset 
by visits of President Eisenhower and by the platitudes offered as policy. 
All during the Eisenhower administration, the Latin Americans made clear 
their need for economic development but US officials were never ready to 
meet that need. Even after the Eisenhower visits the US proceeded to: 1) 
greatly reduce economic aid to Latin America; 2) down-grade Brazil for re- 
fusing to grant oil concessions to ex-officials of the-US who were close to the 
White House; and 3) reward the Frondizi government for having granted such 
oil concessions on terms prejudicial to the Argentine people. In 1959 there 
was a reduction of $190 million in non-military assistance to Latin America, 
and net disbursements on loans were down 70%. Argentina’s share of such 
disbursements went from 15% of the total in 1958 to 57% in 1959. These trends 
continued in 1960. Even the new Inter-American Development Bank was re- 
garded as a substitute for, rather than an addition to, loans made by other 
American institutions. The US is using its power in the new bank to reject 
any loans to government entities (like Petrobras) that control oil and mineral 
resources. The Eisenhower trips, like the whole Good Partner Policy, were 
failures because of their essential dishonesty. 
(Simon G. Hanson, “The End of the Good-Partner Policy,” INTER AMER- 
ICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 14, No. 1, Summer 1960, pp. 65-92.) 


REASON FOR BIAS DENIED 

The Copley News Service reported that foreign companies were never 
greatly interested in Brazilian oil, because the reserves have so little promise. 
Brazilian geologists and officials of Petrobras now confirm this view, saying 
that foreign companies won’t come in even if given free rein. 
(“Brazil,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, No. 7, September 1960, 
p. 486.) 


OIL IN LATIN AMERICA 
The present over-supply of petroleum means a weakening of prices. This 
will mostly hurt Venezuelan exports—as will Argentina’s development of its 
own supplies and Cuba’s withdrawal from the Western market. 
Latin America uses 8% of free world petroleum and produces 21% of the 
world’s crude oil. Venezuela accounts for 3/4 of this, and 80% of the re- 
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mainder comes from Mexico, Colombia, and Argentina. Only Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, Mexico, and Peru are self-sufficent in oil. Brazil, Mexico, and 
Chile have government oil monopolies and, though contracting out some 
work, allow no private participation in profits. Other countries have varying 
degrees of control over the industry. Petroleum development is always most 
rapid in those countries giving reasonable freedom to private foreign companies. 
Argentina ended her restrictive monopoly in 1959 and increased production 20% 
in one year as contrasted with a yearly increase of 2% under the old system. 
The 1960 record is expected to be 60% over that of 1959. Venezuela is second 
only to the US in oil production and it is the leading exporter in the world. 
Price declines cut the Venezuelan government’s revenues from $923 million in 
1958 to $781 million in 1959. The oil-importing countries in Latin America 
will benefit from this price decline in being better able to afford their growing 
fuel needs. 

(“Petroleum Developments,” LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HIGH- 
LIGHTS, Vol. 10, No. 3, Third Quarter, 1960, pp. 1-5.) 


PLANTATION ECONOMY 

The literature on plantations is of four types: 1) the purely technical; 2) 
the anti-imperialist, anti-United Fruit Company; 3) the pro-imperialist, pro- 
United Fruit Company; and 4) the objective and impartial, with values expli- 
citly stated. The first variety, of which the Turrialba studies are examples, 
have some value, but are poor in conceptual framework. The propaganda of the 
third group doesn’t convince anybody except American public opinion which 
easily believes that any agrarian reform is a Communist attack on foreign 
companies that are really benefiting the Latin Americans. 

The plantations of the tropics are motivated by the growing demand of 
industrial countries for tropical produce; the companies owning them are usually 
foreign, the labor is cheap and unorganized, and only one crop is cultivated. 
Since risk is high, profits must also be high, and one cannot expect that the 
plantation will be an instrument of the general welfare. A class and caste 
system grows in and around the plantation, and this system usually dominates 
the country. The plantation may bring new tools, higher pay, hygiene and 
education, but it cannot basically alter the socio-economic structure. It does 
not generate a cumulative process of economic growth; it is largely “extrac- 
tive.” Most of the earnings end up abroad, or subsidize low prives to the 
American consumer. Little of the amazing increases of productivity go back 
to the worker. As an ally of the status quo, the plantation and its beneficiaries 
are likely to oppose all genuine agrarian reforms. 

(Edmundo Flores, “\Economics of the Plantation,” CUADERNOS AMERI- 
CANOS, Vol. 19, No. 6, November-December 1960, pp. 47-63.) 


HEALTH AND POPULATION 

Life expectancy in Latin America is rising; it is now around 50 years 
compared with 35-40 years in 1900. Deaths from malaria, yellow fever, small- 
pox, and tuberculosis have sharply declined. Heart disease is rare and causes 
less than one-half as many deaths of people over 40 as in the US. Infant mor- 
tality is still high—about 43% of all deaths occur in children under 5. The 
improvements result largely from successful governmental campaigns for vacci- 


nation, and against the anopheles and aedesaegypto mosquitos. Typhoid fever 
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and infantile paralysis are still serious problems. The unavailability of good 
milk has been a problem, but the development in Guatemala of a low-cost (1c 
a quart) compound of oil, corn, yeast, calcium, sorghum, and vitamin supple- 
ments offers hope of better nutrition. In 1958, 39% of the urban population 
were without good, piped water supplies. The problem is whether the popu- 
lation growth that results from better health measures will be sustained by 
economic growth. 


(“Health and Human Resources,” LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HIGH- 
LIGHTS, Vol. 10, No. 3, 1960, pp. 6-9.) 


REFORMING THE LATIN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The only proper politics of a university is the defense of universal cultural 
interests and scientific progress. The Latin American practice of filling positions 
in the lower schools with patronage appointees results in badly educated stu- 
dents. The personnel policies need to be overhauled to provide for selection 
of professors by open competition and a tenure system. Low salary scales, which 
compel professors to supplement their incomes with other jobs, are destructive 
of creativity and good teaching. Even when these obstacles are overcome, 
the good scholars in Latin America are plagued by a lack of library and re- 
search facilities. 


Academic freedom means the free clash of ideas: it is best achieved in 
public universities, not in religious or sectarian institutions. Even the non- 
sectarian, private universities of the US suffer (according to Robert Hutchins) 
from their financial dependence on donors and Boards of Trustees. Latin 
America needs more specialization in the sciences and advanced arts, but not 
at the level of commercial or vocational courses as is done in the US. 
(Rodolfo Mondolfo, “The Latin American University as Creator of Culture,” 
CULTURA UNIVERSITARIA, Vols. 70 and 71, January - June 1960, pp. 
25-40.) 


DICTATORS NOT DECLINING 

Contrary to the claims of Milton Eisenhower and others there has not been 
a significant decline of dictatorships in Latin America since 1933. Depending 
on one’s definition, there were between 14 and 18 dictatorships in 1933 and 
between 5 and 15 at the end of 1959. True there were many countries that got 
rid of tyrants from 1952 to 1959, but here is the present situation in these 
countries: 


1. Bolivia is now chaotic, largely deprived of personal freedom and on the 
verge of State Socialism or Communism. 

2. Guatemala is now tightly controlled by an army officer, mainly in the inter- 
ests of the big landlords. 

3. Brazil is governed by a radical reformer with the reluctant consent of the 
military groups and harried by a tremendous inflation. 

4. Panama is turbulent under the domination of an oligarchy which depends 
on the loyalty of the national guard; radicals and Communists are threaten- 
ing the ownership and security of the Panama Canal. 

5. Argentina’s reformer President is a near puppet in the hands of its military 
forces. 

6. Peru is at the moment a near democracy governed by a president chosen 
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in a reasonably honest election and apparently devoted to the democratic 
freedoms. 

7. Nicaragua’s young dictator is less a tyrant than his father was during a 
period of nearly 20 years. 

8. Haiti exchanged a military for a civilian tyrant. 

9. Colombia, though ruled by a civilian coalition with apparent popular ap- 
proval, is still suffering from insurgents and bandits. 

10. Venezuela has a moderate coalition civilian administration which seems to 
be a government of, by, and for the Venezuelan people. 


11. Cuba is dominated by a bearded and passionate despot, an impatient, radi- 
cal, and eloquent demagogue, and seems to be drifting toward State Social- 
ism or Communism. 


Only 8 of the 20 nations are approximate democracies; Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Chile, Uruguay, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela, and the future of the 
last three and possibly some of the others is by no means certain. 


(J. Fred Rippy, “Dictatorship and Democracy in Latin America,” INTER- 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 14, No. 1, Summer 1960, pp. 
99-104.) 


BRAZIL’S DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

From 1940 to 1959 there has been a yearly increase in Brazil’s GNP of 
4.6%—but this gain must be discounted by a yearly population increase of 
2.4%. The rate of investment early in this period was 16.3%, but in the last 
7 years it has dropped to 13.6%. The target rate of capital investment of 20 
to 25% cannot be reached without added public and private funds from abroad. 
Yet in the last few years there has actually been a net outflow of capital—a 
fact not generally realized. The heavy US investments in Brazil do little to re- 
duce the unfavorable balance, since these produce only 5% of export sales. 
Brazil’s average net outflow of private capital has been $28 million per year. 
This is why compensatory balance of payments loans have been so important to 
Brazil. It is ridiculous to hold up public loans until balance of payments is 
achieved, since this state can only be achieved with larger public investments. 
Even so, the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank, and the 
EX-IM Bank have practically cut off assistance to Brazil because of differences 
over this problem. 


Brazil hoped for a larger Inter-American Development Bank, but modest 
as it is it could do much to aid the launching of sound, long-term plans. Private 
investment ought to be encouraged by such planning, but small groups of pro- 
moters or landlords should not be the beneficiaries. The new Bank should 
suggest better tax policies for channeling savings into priority projects. The 
Bank should recognize the new drives for nationalism, should not be subject 
to US dictation, and should accept national policies designed to prevent foreign 
exploitation of oil and mineral resources. Brazil’s major funds will have to 
come from old sources, but smaller projects can be well handled by the new 
Bank. 


(Cleantho de Paiva Leite, “Brazilian Development; One Problem and Two 
Banks,” INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Vol. 14, No. 1, Sum- 
mer 1960, pp. 3-24.) 
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US BASE IN GUATEMALA 

Reliable reports say that there is a large, well-fortified US base in Re- 
talhuleu, Guatemala, where Cuban exiles are being trained to invade Cuba. 
The existence of the base has been admitted by President Ydigoras Fuentes, 
and it is generally believed that the only possible source of funds is the US 
Central Intelligence Agency. Why has there been no mention of this base 
in the US press? (Ed. note: The N. Y. Times broke this story over 2 months 
later.) If a conflict results from this base, we would have another U-2 inci- 
dent on our hands. 
(Rorald Hilton “Commentary” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, 
No. 9, November 1960, p. 583.) 


MEXICAN DOMESTIC REFORM 

The Mexican government bought controlling interest in the Mexican Light 
and Power Company, Impulsora Electrica, and other private power companies, 
and then announced the nationalization of the power industry. In spite of this 
action, and accelerated programs of social security, and land reform by Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos, former President Cardenas continues to agitate for more 
radical reforms. There are even rumors of a possible revolutionary movement 
to be led by Cardenas against the present government. 
(“Mexico,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, Nos. 7 and 9, 
September and November 1960, pp. 439, 590-593.) 


MEXICO AND THE APPEAL OF CASTRO 

The revolutionary tradition of Mexico has been a symbol and a gesture 
since President Aleman transformed the country into one where business and 
profits became dominant forces. But this make-believe is now shaken by the 
question posed by Castro’s Cuba; do the Mexican leaders believe in revolution 
or don’t they? Whatever they may say, the Mexican-American “oligarchy” 
abhors real revolutions—but so sacred is the symbol that some political leaders 
can stir up wide sectors of the Mexican populace by supporting Castro. 
(Ronald Hilton, “Commentary,” HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. 13, 
No. 8, p. 501.) 
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PART SEVEN: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
POTENTIAL 


PROBLEMS FOR PRODUCERS OF NATURAL RUBBER 

Production of synthetic rubber has expanded so much that it comprises 
about 65% of all new rubber used in the US and 25% of European consumption. 
US manufacturers have greatly increased the quality and the range of types 
they can produce. Although no synthetic equal to natural rubber is yet jn 
commercial production, several US producers have close substitutes in pilot 
production and at prices competitive with higher grades of natural rubber (e.g., 
about 30 cents per pound, f.o.b. California). 

Such developments will bring no great joy to Southeast Asian nations, 
source of 90% of the world’s natural rubber. (Malaya and Indonesia count on 
natural rubber exports as their largest single source of foreign exchange.) 

Despite growing competition from synthetics, the demand for natural 
rubber has held up due to two factors: (1) Even though natural rubber is 
declining proportionately in domestic and world markets, total rubber con- 
sumption is up and no commercial substitute has yet been produced to equal 
its valuable properties. (2) European countries have been kept from wide 
manufacture of synthetic rubber because the US holds the major patents and 
have been kept from importing from the US because of the dollar shortage 
and because of presure to protect the economies of S. E. Asia. 

For the future, natural rubber will face tougher competition from the 
financially strong and technologically progressive synthetic rubber industry. 
Natural rubber producers will have to do more to standardize quality, to cut 
costs (by culling marginal plants and by improving plant technology), and to 
stabilize prices. An efficient plantation can now produce rubber at 12 to 15 
cents per pound; but there need to be more such plantations. 

(Charles F. Phillips, Jr., “The Competitive Potential of Synthetic Rubber,” 
LAND ECONOMICS, Vol. 36, No. 4, November 1960, pp. 322-332.) 


MINERAL ‘WEALTH IN THE DEEP 

The exploration of the world’s oceans has hardly begun. Even though the 
process of gathering samples of mineral resources from the ocean floor is 
much more complicated and expensive than on land, in the long run the dis- 
covery of mineral sources in the ocean might more than repay any country 
for the initial investment. Such minerals as manganese, nickel, cobalt, copper, 
alumina, and calcium are found in various degrees of purity both on the Pacific 
and Atlantic ocean floors. 
(John L. Mero, “Mineral Resources on the Ocean Floor,” MINING CON- 
GRESS JOURNAL, Vol. 46, No. 10, pp. 48-53.) 
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PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


“GREAT POWER” TREATY ON ANTARCTICA 

The Antarctic Treaty is the culmination of a decade of effort to assure the 
peaceful and non-political exploitation of this area. The treaty, which has been 
characterized as “‘a model of inter-national cooperation’”, is also one of the 
few important multilateral treaties to have been concluded by the “great powers” 
since World War II. Among the more interesting provisions are establish- 
ment of a system of inspection as a guarantee against unauthorized military 
activity in the area, the “freezing” of the status quo with respect to territorial 
claims of states in Antarctica, and the revival of the unanimity rule for rati- 
fications, amendments, and decisions or recommendations of the consultative 
group. 
(The text of the treaty appears at pp. 475-480, of the article.) 
(John Hanessian, “The Antarctic Treaty 1959,” INTERNATIONAL AND 
COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, Vol. 9, Pt. 3, July 1960, pp. 436-80.) 


TIN PRICE STABILITY AGREEMENT 

Tin is the only commodity subject to a price stabilization scheme which 
uses buffer stock plus quarterly compulsory export quotas on the producing 
members. The 6 producing members (Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaya, the Congo, 
Nigeria, and Thailand) produce 90% of the non-Communist world’s supply, 
and the 3 consuming members (US, West Germany, and Japan) account for 
50% of world consumption. 

Compared to other non-ferrous metal markets (copper, aluminum, lead, 
zinc), the tin market price remained remarkably stable after January 1956 
(through 1959—close of data). This was in spite of growing Soviet exports 
of tin, and a general decline in tin consumption—due partly to the recession 
and partly to increased substitution. 

Although tin enjoys price stability as a result of the agreement, the tin 
council’s price of ca.L800 per ton may offset the advantage because the main 
competition, aluminum, is about one-fourth the price. Lead, too, is cheaper 
and is also increasingly substituted for tin. In fact, “tin is the only metal of 
which world consumption is no greater than it was in the late 1920’s, and the 
two most important countries (US and UK) are consuming less.” 

In practice the buffer stock is not a “‘true’” one, being so limited (10,000 
tons) that it cannot cope with wide cyclical fluctuations. Rather, emphasis 
is on restrictive quotas, and it has been the high-cost producers who have 
been most influential in fixing quotas and prices. 

(W. Robertson, “The Tin Experiment in Commodity Market Stabilization,” 
OXFORD ECONOMIC PAPERS, Vol. 12, No. 3, October 1960, pp. 310-333.) 


OIL PRICE STABILITY AGREEMENT 

An international oil conference, consisting of the oil producing countries 
of Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Venezuela met in Baghdad from 
September 10 to 14, 1960. Several resolutions were adopted calling on the 
oil companies to refrain from unsettling stable oil prices, upon which the 
revenues and economic stability of these countries largely depend. 


In order to implement their common stand the conference decided to set 
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up the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. The purpose of the 
organization was stated as follows: “to unify the oil policy of the member 
countries and to decide upon the best means for safeguarding the interests 
of the member countries individually or as a whole.” 

The conference also went on record in favor of taking collective measures 
to safeguard their income and economies with due regard for the interests of 
the consuming states and a reasonable profit for investors. 

(“Bagdad Oil Conference Resolutions,” MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, 
Vol. 11, No. 10, November 1960, pp. 321-322.) 


CONVENTION AND UN APPROACHES TO NARCOTICS CONTROL 

(Most of this issue treats the background, basic principles, control provi- 
sions, and the duties of states under the draft Single Convention on narcotics, 
which will be considered for adoption at a plenipotentiary conference in New 
York in April. The author frequently warns that ambitious provisions of the 
draft convention may result in reducing the number of signatories.) 

Despite considerable progress under a number of international agreements 
since the Opium Convention of 1912, illicit traffic in narcotic drugs and drug 
addiction remain widespread. While it is hoped that the Single Convention 
will be adopted and enter into force and that this will improve the situation, 
there are limits to what legal controls can achieve. Problems that remain 
largely untouched by this method include the economic consequences of deny- 
ing to narcotics producers what has been their means of livelihood, the treat- 
ment of drug addicts, and the lack of adequately trained and equipped police 
and other enforcement officials in many countries. Such problems require 
constructive international programs to help governments rather than to con- 
trol them. 

Since 1956, the UN and its specialized agencies have been providing such 
assistance to countries as the dispatch of experts and grants for training. 
General agreement has developed that regional or inter-country narcotics 
control projects are also necessary, including seminars, consultative groups 
and visiting task forces such as the Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission of 
the UN. A continuing program of technical assistance in this field, amounting 
to a modest $50,000 a year in the regular UN budget, was established in 1960. 
The UN Narcotics Laboratory, authorized in 1954, is helping to identify the 
source of supply of illicit narcotics. 

(Leland M. Goodrich, “New Trends in Narcotics Control,” INTERNATION- 
AL CONCILIATION, No. 530, November 1960, pp 181-242.) 


UN SECURITY COUNCIL STACKED 

The UN Security Council, with 5 permanent and 6 elected members, now 
grossly underrepresents the Asian and African members of the organization. 
According to a 1946 “Gentleman’s Agreement,” which has generally been fol- 
lowed, two of the elective seats have gone to countries of Latin America, and 
one each to countries from Western Europe, the Commonwealth, Eastern 
Europe, and the vast area of the Middle East, Africa and Asia. 

At present, any proposal to increase the number of permanent members, 
with the right of veto, runs into insuperable objections. It is in the self- 
interest of the US to continue efforts to secure more representation for the 
Afro-Asian states by pressing for two more elective seats, with a change in 
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the voting provisions requiring an affirmative vote of 8 rather than 7 mem- 
bers. Under a new “Gentleman’s Agreement,” the new Council might be 
composed of the five permanent members, two seats each for the Latin Ameri- 
can, Afro-Asian and Western European countries, and one each from the Com- 
monwealth and Eastern European countries. (The Commonwealth seat, it 
should be noted, has gone to an Afro-Asian state more than 50% of the time.) 
No amendment can of course come into force as long as the Soviet Union 
maintains its opposition to any Charter revision in the abscence of one of the 
permanent members, “namely, the People’s Republic of China.” But by the 
time two-thirds of the Member States had completed their study and ratifica- 
tion, the Kremlin might find it to its interest to ratify as well. The only way 
to find this out is to test the matter pragmatically. 
(Norman J. Padelford, “Politics and Change in the Security Council,” INTER- 
NATIONAL OFGANIZATION, Vol. 14, No. 3, Summer 1960, pp 381-401.) 


THE ILO SIX YEARS AFTER 

Six years after rejoining the ILO in 1954, the USSR remains weak in 
political strength with the Organization. It has been underrepresented in the 
ILO’s conference committees, partly because of the refusal until 1959 to seat 
communist employer delegates. Hardly any Soviet-backed proposals have 
been adopted. The USSR has not been able significantly to deflect ILO’s 
criticisms of Communist countries, particularly those relating to freedom of 
association and slave labor. Its role is still that of an “outsider” in the 
Organization; and it has gained few supporters beyond those it normally has 
in world politics. 

. This is not to argue that the Soviet Union’s re-entry has been futile from 
its point of view. Some original hostility has lessened, and it is perhaps fair 
to say that the Soviet Union has won the battle over tripartitism, with the 
right of communist employers to participate in the Organization now only 
slightly restricted. Further, the Soviet Union has probably suffered less criti- 
cism by being in the ILO than it would have otherwise. Also, Soviet dele- 
gates have utilized to the fullest extent the opportunities for contact with 
non-communists. Soviet re-entry has lessened the comparative isolation of 
other communist states in the ILO. The Soviet Union has consistently 
aligned itself on the side of the underdeveloped countries of employees, and 
in opposition to the US government and non-communist employers, utilizing 
propaganda opportunities in many fields to exploit centrifugal forces in the 
non-communist world. 

Soviet participation has had a number of important effects in the ILO 
itself, including the stimulation of more convention drafting and the invigora- 
tion and politicization of the Organization. The US must insist on policies 
based on a concept of the world toward which it wants to work, not merely 
a policy of anti-communism. 

The impact of the ILO on the Soviet Union is open to speculation. The 
difference between Western and Soviet thinking on such matters as freedom 
of association remains great. However, some Soviet practices, such as those 
relating to absence from work and changing employment, have been softened; 
and a 1959 report notes that, while forced labor still exists in the USSR, some 
improvements have been made. The ILO may have had a small role in this, 
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through criticism and through bringing a number of Soviet citizens into con- 
tact with the non-communist world. 

(Harold Karan Jacobson, “The USSR and the ILO,” INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION, Vol. 14, No. 3, Summer 1960, pp. 402-428.) 


SIZING UP IDA 

After 2 years of planning, the International Development Association (IDA) 
came into existence in September 1960. IDA has been oganized under the 
auspices of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development which 
is the administering agency. Only member-states of the World Bank can 
participate in IDA. The role of IDA among the various international agencies 
engaged in assisting underdeveloped countries is to provide a more flexible 
system of financing development projects in underdeveloped states than is 
possible through “conventional loans”. The capital structure of the new 
organization is provided by subscriptions from the members and, where appro- 
priate, by supplementary contributions in the local currency of underdeveloped 
states. This latter provision is particularly important, for it will solve the 
problem faced by states engaged in assisting underdeveloped countries of how to 
use their local currency holdings in such countries without removing resources 
necessary to the economic growth of such countries. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that until supplementary grants of capital and local currency contributions 
are made available to IDA by its members, their initial subscriptions will not 
be so useful to the purposes of the organization as they might be because 
under the Articles of Agreement only loans may be made from these funds, 
whereas, in realistic terms underdeveloped states are not in a position to com- 
mit themselves heavily to loans; consequently, a program of grants would 
be more feasible. The objective of IDA is to support projects of “high develop- 
ment priority” whether these are revenue-producing or not which will bring 
about economic development, increased production, and an improved standard 
of living in the underdeveloped country. 
(Stanley D. Metzger, “The New International Development Association,” 
GEORGETOWN LAW JOURNAL, Vol. 49, No. 1, Fall 1960, pp. 23-43.) 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL COURT SCHEME 

The American Bar Association’s Special Committee on World Peace 
through Law has recommended the establishment of international courts to 
handle disputes between private parties as one of the practical ways in which 
a viable system of international law can be developed. The importance of the 
goal cannot be denied. There are two obstacles to this solution; the mechanics 
of setting up such courts and the necessity of modifying state sovereignty 
to the extend that such courts can operate effectively. The obstacles would 
possibly be overcome if the system were initiated by an agreement among some 
regional group of states such as the Commonwealth, the OAS, or NATO. 
Taking NATO as an example, the member states would establish a system 
of international civil courts, the judges to be drawn from the roster of national 
judges in each signatory state. The NATO countries would be grouped into 
five geographical districts with one court in each district. Any case arising 
in a national court of a NATO state in which an international law question 
were involved would be transferred to the international civil court for that 
district for adjudication. Appeals could be taken either to the supreme court 
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of the NATO state in which the case arose or to the International Court of 
Justice. This proposal has the advantages of requiring a minimum reduction 
of national sovereignty, involving limited expense in establishing and operating 
the system of courts, and of providing an effective vehicle for the development 
of international law. (A draft statute for the system of international civil 
courts is included in the article.) 

(Robert B. Ely III, “The Jurisdiction of International Courts and Disputes 
between Private Parties,” AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, Vol. 46, No. 
9, September 1960, pp. 990-993.) 


PROBLEMS CONSIDERED AT GENEVA 

The second United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea which met 
in Geneva in the Spring of 1960, dealt with two questions which were not 
settled at the 1958 Conference: the extent of the territorial sea and the extent 
of fishery rights of states in waters adjacent to the territorial sea. In dealing 
with these questions, the Conference considered issues of security as well as 
navigational problems. The security issue involved the problems of the use 
to which a broad territorial sea, that is if a 12-mile limit were adopted, might 
be put in wartime, or the effect of having such an extended zone in a period 
of international tension when a fleet, e.g. the United States Seventh Fleet, 
is being used as an instrument of national policy. Among economic issues 
there was the question of whether navigational: aids, such as lighthouses or 
buoys, which have been planned for the 3-mile limit, would not have to be 
entirely replaced if the sea limits were extended. Another question concerned 
the matter of re-routing merchant ships beyond the extended territorial sea, 
an action which would add to shipping costs. With respect to fisheries, the 
Conference dealt at length with the question of the desirability of establishing 
a zone contiguous to the territorial sea in which the territorial state would 
have full fishing rights and certain other states, limited fishing rights. The 
Conference failed in its objective of extending the 3-mile limit. 
(D.W. Bowett, “The Second United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea,” INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, 
Vol. 9, No. 3, July 1960, pp. 415-435.) 


TERRITORIAL SEA LAW UNCHANGED 

Recent advances in the use of the sea such as the voyages of the atomic 
submarines U.S.S. Seadragon and U.S.S. Nautilus through the Northwest Pas- 
sage, the exploitation of the continental shelf, the American project of saline 
water conversion plants, and the systematic exploitation or “harvesting” of 
fisheries dramatize the necessity for the development of universally recognized 
rules of international law designed to protect the sea and its resources in the 
public interest. The 1958 Conference on the Law of the Sea made important 
strides in this direction. The 1960 Conference on the Law of the Sea was 
concerned with the two questions of determining the breadth of the territorial 
sea and the delineation of fishery zones contiguous to the territorial sea which 
had not been conclusively treated at the earlier conference. Although the 
proposal for a 6-mile territorial sea and a 6-mile contiguous fishery zone 
failed by 1 vote to receive the two-thirds vote necessary for adoption, a com- 
parison of voting in the 1960 conference with that in the 1958 conference 
shows that there has been an increase of 9 states (45 to 54) in favor of the 
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“Six-by-six” formula and a corresponding decrease (18 to 10) in the number 
of states which support a 12-mile limit or other wider territorial sea claims. 
These conferences demonstrate the existence of a desire for a limit wider than 
the present 3 miles but along with it is a concern for protecting freedom of 
the high seas. 

(Arthur H. Dean, “The Second Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea; 
the Fight for Freedom of the Seas,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, Vol. 54, No. 4, October 1960, pp. 751-789.) 
US-CANADA SPONSORED DEFEATED PROPOSAL 

The proposal at the 1960 Geneva Confere’ e to extend the territorial sea 
to a breath of 6 miles and to provide an additional 6-mile fishery zone was 
jointly sponsored by the US and Canada. The proposal failed by one vote. 
Several states desired a greater width for security reasons. Others voted 
negatively for political reasons not directly connected with the proposal. 

The basic conclusion to be drawn from the failure of the American-Cana- 
dian proposal is that not enough states as yet felt the necessity to secure a 
hard and fast agreement on a single limit for the territorial jurisdiction of a 
state’s waters. 

(L. W. Wadsworth, “Changing Concept of the Territorial Seas,” WORLD 
AFFAIRS, Vol. 123, No. 3, Fall 1960, pp. 67-69.) 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE U-2 FLIGHT 

The ill-fated U-2 overflight of Soviet Russia on May 1, 1960, has been 
discussed more in political than in legal terms, yet the incident involved several 
issues of importance in international law. Overflight by an official reconnais- 
sance plane in peacetime constituted a violation of Soviet soverignty. over the 
airspace above its territory. Although there is no precise distinction between 
airspace, which is under state jurisdiction according to the Chicago International 
Civil Aviation Convention of 1944, and outer space, in which there is freedom 
of use, some difference is recognized between airspace in which an airborne 
vehicle such as the U-2 operates and outer space in which rockets and satel- 
lites operate. Consequently, although the U-2 flew very high, it was still an 
air-borne vehicle and subject to the terms of conventional international law 
on the use of airspace. The argument that the overflight was justifiable in 
terms of self-defense or in consideration of equivalent Soviet action in the form 
of espionage in the US received support in view of the Security Council’s re- 
jection of the Soviet draft resolution condemning the US for “aggressive acts”. 
The Soviet action in shooting down the plane was legally admissible provided 
that the pilot was warned that such measures would be taken if he refused to 
land. The pilot was properly held subject to Soviet criminal jurisdiction; under 
the circumstances, the US could only request that he be given a fair trial. 
As for Soviet threats to bomb bases in Turkey, Pakistan, and Norway with 
which these U-2 operations were associated, such measures would be justifiable 
under the United Nations Charter only in event of “armed attack” which action 
could not be pleaded against the U-2 operation. In retrospect, the risks 
involved in the overflight from both legal and political viewpoints must raise 
the question as to whether the gains outweighed the losses. 

(Quincy Wright, “Legal Aspects of the U-2 Incident,” AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Vol. 54, No. 4, October 1960, pp. 836- 
854.) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


MORALS AND FOREIGN POLICY 

The nature of foreign policy raises certain ethical problems, due to its 
process, its problems, and its dimensions. 1) The process is extraordinarily 
complex. Because it is difficult to ascribe responsibility to any given indi- 
vidual or agency within the government, collective morality is invariably less 
simple and unambiguous than personal ethics. 2) The problems themselves are 
of such scope as to make ethical principles difficult to apply. The majority 
of questions that arise are practical specific, even narrow—not broad questions 
of principal. Many of the problems can best be left alone—they disappear 
of themselves or change into other problems. 3) The dimensions of interna- 
tional problems complicate moral judgment 

The question arises whether moral purpose is obsolete in this field. The 
answer is no, there are at least four spheres wherein personal ethics and re- 
ligious values have a central role. These are 1) the domain of the individual— 
one man’s attitude toward another; 2) the domain of national life and the values 
men share as citizens in search of the good life in a more tolerable society; 3) 
the domain of a national approach and attitude toward the realities of interna- 
tional politics; 4) the domain of the broader international community, the kind 
of world in which we live. 

As to 1), the qualities by which men measure their friends are not irrele- 
vant to diplomacy. As to 2), political issues should not be arbitrated and 
judged solely in moral terms, which lend themselves to irreconcilable posi- 
tions. As to 3), it is relevant to recognize that nations keep their interna- 
tional commitments when it is in their mutual self-interest to do so. The 
quest, therefore, must be for a recognition of the mutuality of interests. As to 
4), two moral concepts have relevance; that of forgiveness and of charity. The 
first is recognizable in peace settlements; the second in aid programs to un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

(Kenneth W. Thompson, “Moral Purpose in Foreign Policy: Realities and 
Illusions,” SOCIAL RESEARCH, Vol. 35, No. 3, Autumn 1960, pp. 261-276.) 


RELEVANCE OF STATUS GAP TO IR 

“Status gap” is defined as the discontinuity, the social void which occurs 
when superior and subordinate portions of a society are not bridged by con- 
tinuous, intermediate degrees of status. All societies are internally differen- 
tiated or stratified. A status gap cleaves a society into discrete upper and 
lower segments. Such a system is economically dysfunctional in terms of 
maximum economic rationality, because it impedes the flow of goods and 
services by imposing an arbitrary barrier of social distance between segments of 
the same society. To maintain distance, members of the dominant group must 
never engage in any demeaning activity. Thus the status gap produces an 
economic gap which must be filled by a third party which serves as economic 
liaison between the two groups in society. 

Many peoples in history have moved into this gap. Many of them have 
differed substantially—especially in religion—from either of the two groups 
among whom they circulate. Groups such as Greeks, Armenians, Parsees, 
Jains, overseas Chinese, Jews fall into this category. It is interesting to note 
that Indians, who at home dwell in a society ridden with status gaps, them- 
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selves fill this gap in South Africa. The Americans occupy this position in 
much of Latin America. 

The liabilities of groups in the status gap include their extreme political, 
economic, social vulnerability—they are tailor-made scapegoats. 
(Irwin D. Rinder, “Strangers in the Land; Social Relations in the Status 
Gap,” SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 253-260.) 


STATUS GAP AND INCOME INEQUALITY 

The before-tax income of individuals in 10 other nations compared with 
income distribution in the US reveals greater inequality of income distribution 
in under-developed countries. In developed countries all segments of the popu- 
lation are better integrated into the nation’s economic and social life. In 
under-developed countries several barriers to opportunity for education and 
equal participation in economic competition exclude some groups on the basis 
of race, nationality, language, dress, etc. Changes in the economic structure as 
economic growth gets underway may produce more inequality than in the 
pre-industrial stage, but further growth (along with spread of education, insur- 
ance, wider ownership in corporations, and tendency of labor’s share in income 
to rise in proportion to the property share) creates a movement toward more 
equal income distribution. 

(Irving B. Kravis, “International Differences in the Distribution of Income,” 
THE REVIEW OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, Vol. 43, No. 4, Nov- 
ember 1960, pp. 408-416.) 

SYSTEM BUILDING BY DEDUCTION 

This article is an exercise in deductive logic. Starting with the postulate 
that “if A increases with B and B increases with C, then A increases with 
C,” the author develops a series of systematic propositions regarding sociological 
organizations. 

Six subsystems are developed all of which inter-correlate nicely with each 
other. These are as follows: the greater the rate of social (technological) 
changes, the greater the heterogeneity of the population; the less the uni- 
formity (stability) of social institutions, the less the stability (uniformity) of: 
social interaction; the greater the sub-group conflict, the greater the intra- 
individual conflict. 

Many propositions are contained in each subsystem, all of which show 
a high degree of inter-correlation. The article does demonstrate the feasibility 
of deducing a number of plausible propositions regarding social and political 
behavior simply by deductive reasoning. 

(Llewellyn Gross, “System Construction in Sociology,” BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE, Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1960, pp. 281-89.) 


THESES ON FORMAL ORGANIZATION 

One important way of bringing about organizational changes is through 
the replacement of key officials, commonly referred to as administrative suc- 
cession. Succession is important for two reasons; 1) it always leads to ergan- 
izational instability, and 2) it is a phenomenon with which all organizations 
must cope. Succession is disruptive to organizations because it sets the con- 
ditions for the development of new policies, disturbs the traditional norms 
of the organization, and promotes changes in the formal and informal relation- 
ships among members of the system. 
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The amount of organizational knowledge and influence which the successor 
possesses depends on whether he comes from within the present staff itself, 
from another department with-in the same organization, or totally from the 
outside. 

(Oscar Grusky, “Administrative Succession in Formal Organization,” SOCIAL 
FORCES, Vol. 39, No. 2, December 1960, pp 105-115.) 


NEW DEVELOPMENT THEORIES 


The theses of Galbraith (The Affluent Society) and Rostow (The Stages of 
Economic Growth) that the US and W. European economies are in the stage 
of high mass consumption in which growth is built-in, prompt some reconsid- 
eration of economic doctrines. Two revisions bear on world politics. (1) The 
war potential of “opulent” countries is greater than their national income figures 
indicate because in time of emergency, goods and labor can readily be de- 
‘verted from household consumption. (2) Labor is properly seen as “a produced 
rather than an original factor”, i., machines now apply the crude force and 
make the low-level decisions that classical economics assigned to the labor 
factor. Today the worker is a product of capital investment in his education 
that gives him the knowledge and skill to use the machines. “Thus the 
labourer is himself a produced means of production, an item of capital equip- 
ment.” Hence the old concept of capital as solely “the stock of capital equip- 
ment” is too narrow. For the economically underdeveloped countries there is 
more to their problems than the accumulation of physical, industrial, capital. 
(Harry G. Johnson, “The Political Economy of Opulence,” THE CANADIAN 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Vol. 26, No. 4, 
November 1960, pp. 552-564. For a somewhat similar re-analysis of labor as 
“capital” and its relevance to under- and developed economies, see also, V. W. 
Bladen, “Adam Smith on Productive and Unproductive Labour; A Theory of 
Full Development,” Ibid., pp. 625-630.) 


FISCAL DILEMMAS OF OPEN ECONOMIES 


Application of monetary-fiscal policy (changes in taxes, government ex- 
penditures, or credit conditions) in order to affect domestic economic growth 
have more impact in a “closed economy” than in an economy in which foreign 
trade and capital flows are important. The growth rate of the latter economy 
(an “open” one) will follow changes in foreign economies. Where the growth 
of the foreign economies is downward, an “open economy” cannot apply the 
same monetary-fiscal policy that a “closed” one can to induce domestic growth, 
because the balance of payments may be adversely affected. 


For an economy like Canada’s (“open”), confronting the possibility of a 
decline in the long-run growth rate of the US and the likelihood that long-run 
capital flows will be unaffected by changes in domestic credit and taxes, it 
may be necessary to adopt such policies as import controls, tariffs, and/or 
exchange rate devaluations to maintain domestic growth rate. These policies 
which directly affect exports and imports also lessen the economy’s reliance 
on outside capital However, where the foreign growth rate is up, such 
policies do not provide the contact with outside economies which is necessary 
in order for the domestic growth rate to reflect the foreign upturn. 

(David C. Smith, “Monetary-Fiscal Policy and Economic Growth in an Open 
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Economy,” THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, Vol. 74, 
No. 4, November 1960, pp. 614-632.) 


ECONOMIC THEORY OF CUSTOMS UNIONS 

The existing theory of customs unions is confined to effects of customs 
unions on welfare, rather than on levels of economic activity, balance of pay- 
ments, inflation rates. Welfare gains or losses may come from: specialization of 
production (classical theory), economies of scale, terms of trade, changes in 
efficiency forced by foreign competition, and a change in rate of economic 
growth. 


A survey of prevailing theory leads to the following general conclusions 
about customs unions: (1) with a nation’s given volume of foreign trade, “a 
customs union is more likely to raise welfare the higher is the proportion of 
trade with the country’s union partner and the lower the proportion with the 
outside world.” (2) “A customs union is more likely to raise welfare the lower 
is the total volume of foreign trade, for the lower is foreign trade, the lower 
must be purchases from the outside world relative to purchases of domestic 
commodities.” 


For countries whose total foreign trade is high in proportion to domestic, 
a customs union will bring adverse effects, unless trade within the union 
accounts for most of their international trade. 
(R. G. Lipsey, “The Theory of Customs Unions: A General Survey,” THE 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL, (London) Vol. 70, No. 279, September 1960, po. 
496-513.) 


PROGRESS UNLIKELY FROM COTTAGE INDUSTRY 

Studies of birth rates among Puerto Rican and Japanese women who (1) 
remain outside the labor force, (2) engage in cottage industries at home, and 
(3) leave their homes daily for work, reveal that women in the last-named 
group average “about one-half child fewer than did women in either of the 
two preceding groups.” 


This suggests that cottage industries, “by maintaining high fertility levels 
together with relatively low levels of worker productivity . . . simply help 
perpetuate a system of rapid population growth together with a rate of econo- 
mic growth which at best barely manages to keep abreast of population 
growth.” 

(A. J. Jaffe and K. Azumi, “The Birth Rate and Cottage Industries in Un- 
derdeveloped Countries,” ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL 
CHANGE, Vol. 9, No. 1, Pt. 1, October 1960, pp. 51-63.) 


RELATION OF FAMILY AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

This article advances several testable hypotheses which seek to explain 
to what degree a given society is likely to extend its family behavior patterns 
to the political system. Using evidence primarily from anthropological studies, 
the author finds that the family authority pattern and the political authoriy 
sysem tend to be more congruent the lower the amount of social stratification 
and the lower the specialization and stability of the political structure. Familial 
authority patterns are likely to be more similar to political authority patterns 
in societies with corporate and localized descent groups, and less similar in 
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societies with extensive opportunities for secondary socialization such as schools, 
institutional peer groups, and military training programs. 

(Robert A. Levine, “The Role of the Family in Authority Systems: A Cross- 
Cultural Application of Stimulus-Generalization Theory,” BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE, Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1960, pp. 291-295.) 


VARIABLES IN IMPACT OF FOREIGN STUDY 
This is a report of the impact of foreign study upon several groups of 

American Jewish students who spent a year in Israel. The data consisted of ex- 

tensive interviewing carried on before, during, and following the educational 

sojourn. 
The crucial factors which seemed to facilitate or retard re-education in 
the cross-cultural setting were noted by the following propositions: 

1. To the extent the student refers to a new group with norms different from 
those of his previous reference groups, the probability of change will be 
higher. 

2. To the extent that the hosts are perceived as “insiders,” as “one of us”, 
they are more likely to be agents of change. 

3. Influence attempts by the hosts are likely to fail when they are perceived 
by the students as an exertion of pressure. 

4. Re-education is facilitated when the students are given opportunities to 
discover the facts on their own. 

(Simon N. Herman and Erling Schild, “Contexts for tne Study of Cross-Cul- 

tural Education,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. 52, Nov. 

1960, pp. 231-249.) 


PLEA FOR JOINT STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 

This article is but one of the rapidly growing number that one finds in 
sociology and psychology journals urging the behavioral sciences to begin 
research on problems of politics and international relations. In this case, 
the authors are calling their Psychiatric brethern to arms to tackle some of the 
problems common to psychiatry and law. Particular focus is given to the 
role that the Psychiatrist can play in facilitating a better understanding of the 
decision-making process. 

Obvious conclusion for their specialist: He could make use of the ever- 
increasing research being done in the other social sciences on problems of 
interest to him. Better yet, he could employ some of the techniques and con- 
cepts used by the behavioral sciences where this is appropriate in his own re- 
search. 

(Harold D. Lasswell and L. Z. Freedman, “The Common Frontiers of Psychia- 
try and Law,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY, Vol. 117, No. 6, 
December 1960, pp. 490-498.) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND THE STUDY 
OF WORLD POT ITICS 
Ernest S. Lent 


What, if anything, are recent articles in the field of international organ- 
ization contributing to our knowledge of international politics? 

Several unsuccessful attempts to outline some answers to that seemingly 
innocuous question were all confounded by a prior question: Exactly whose 
knowledge of world politics do you have in mind? In dismay at the subjec- 
tivity of it all, I finally called upon a few colleagues for their individual views. 

The fellow I’ll call Realpolitiker had the simplest answer: International 
organization contributes nothing to the study of international politics. They 
are two separate and mutually exclusive fields of international relations. Inter- 
national politics, he continued, concerns the struggle for power among sov- 
ereign states, a struggle imposed on them, if they want to survive, by the 
nature of the state system. International organization, he added with some 
indulgence, is based on common action by states to meet certain common needs, 
and it is just not very significant. The essence of the total structure is struggle 
or conflict, not cooperation. International organizations are merely a reflex of 
international politics, or perhaps something that is allowed to develop in areas 
of no great political importance. 

I noticed, however, that Realpolitiker had been reading the monthly 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW as well as the outstanding quarterly, INTER- 
NATIONAL ORANIZATION. “How come?” I wanted to know. 

These publications, he answered, are valuable purely for their “exports” 
to the field of international politics. The UN and other international organiza- 
tions collect all sorts of data useful in the analysis of national power—material 
on population, education, resources, economic development, trade and investment 
and so on. UNITED NATIONS REVIEW summarizes most of it, promptly 
and in one placee INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION’s summaries and 
bibliographies include the military alliances such as SEATO and the Warsaw 
Pact. This, Realpolitiker felt, was really none of their business, but anyhow 
there it was. And he sometimes found a useful article on ways and means of 
studying state objectives and techniques of statecraft through the analysis of 
debates and voting patterns in the General Assembly. 

Realpolitiker was perfectly willing to concede that a great deal of inter- 
national politics now transpires in international organizations of one type or 
another. But he felt that these things, like the admirable summaries of issues 
facing the General Assembly, published by INTERNATIONAL CONCILIA- 
TION each September, are largely political and security questions, the stuff 
of international politics, and have little if anything to do with international 
organization. 

I left Realpolitiker mumbling something about interdisciplinary imperialism, 
and called on an old acquaintance who I knew shared many of his views on 
the bitter nature of international politics. World Federalist had long stressed 
the utter futility of the UN as now constituted, its total failure to be a world 
government, and the urgent need to give it limited governmental powers through 
revision of the UN Charter. As might have been expected, he had carefully 
culled the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW and scattered other articles on the 
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latest failure of the UN to get a Charter Review Conference going, on the 
proposed Ctharter amendment to increase membership in the Security Council, 
weighted voting in the General Assembly, and disarmament, particularly its 
control and policing aspects. But, since I had not seen much published re- 
cently on the general subject of world government, I thought that might be 
about the extent of his interests. 


On the contrary, ‘World Federalist now had a wide range of interests in 
the international organization field, many of them seemingly unrelated to 
Charter revision. He had closely followed the recent spate of articles in the 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, THE AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, numerous law reviews and a wide range 
of other publications on repealing the Connally Reservation. He had also 
been digging into the control of outer space, the UN force in the Congo, and 
various articles on UN economic and technical assistance and other areas where 
the role of the UN might be modestly increased. He felt that articles in the 
field of international organization were making important contributions, but 
we never managed to relate these very closely to the subject of international 
politics. 

The man I'll call Diplomat, who had served in the State Department until 
a couple of years ago, was the first person I talked to who has consistently 
thought of international organization as useful and significant, a positive means 
of achieving national objectives. As Diplomat put it, states, particularly those 
of the Free World, act together through regional organizations or within 
nearly universal organizations like the UN to achieve common purposes. World 
politics, he believed, is largely a struggle of Good against Evil, with no room 
for slackers in the middle. 


What do recent articles on international organization contribute to our 
knowledge of world politics, I asked. Essentially, Diplomat felt, they provide 
information on how the forces of Good are faring in this struggle. Diplomat took 
note of the fact that roughly two-fifths of the international organization articles 
digested in BACKGROUND in the past year or so concerned regional organ- 
izations of one type or another, with articles on the European Common Market 
and the European Free Trade Association quantitatively exceeding the rest. 
He said he was interested in a number of questions: In the UN, was the Free 
World voting down the Communists by resounding victories, and had our UN 
Ambassador denounced the Russians with sufficient vigor? Was this country 
waging the disarmament talks with fullest effect? Who had the initiative now 
in proposing the peaceful use of atomic energy and other matters where we 
should beat the Russians to the punch? The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN had been the best source, until, in the past year or so, it had shown 
occasional signs of willingness to compromise with Evil. 


Diplomat was to an extent also interested in some aspects of international 
organization that didn’t seem to relate to the Cold War. He thoughtfully 
suggested that I ought to talk to a lot of people in the State Department who 
looked at things very differently. Their influence had increased dangerously, 
he said, since the Dulles era, and especially since the New Administration had 
come to power. 

I had to rush along, however, to a representative of a wholly different 
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school of thought, a man I'll call Functionalist. He was glad to go along with 
Realpolitiker’s concept of the mutual exclusivity of international politics and 
international organization, but the point he focused on was the borderline be- 
tween the two. He was particularly interested in evidence that this borderline 
was shifting, towards more international organization, at the expense of inter- 
national politics. He clearly hoped that someday international law and inter- 
national organization would grow to the point where they had pulled most of 
the teeth out of international politics, blending almost imperceptibly into a 
largely unplanned form of world government. 


Functionalist was rather interested in articles recording and analysing the 
growth of regional international organizations, and of interregional or func- 
tional organizations such as GATT. But he was most interested in new 
organizational growth of the UN and its specialized agencies on a universal 
or nearly universal basis. However, in contrast to World Federalist, he was 
seeking clues to this growth in the degree of consensus and sense of community 
among states, which he felt to be its prerequisite INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION provided him with the chief theoretical articles in this field. 


Along with Realpolitiker, Functionalist appeared to have done quite a bit 
of thinking about the relationship of international organization to the study of 
international politics, though he came to strikingly different conclusions. He 
said that only through looking at international organization as a process could 
one evaluate the validity of the traditional assumptions of the discipline of 
international politics: conflicting sovereign states, whose chief value was their 
independent existence, and which used self-help based on military power and 
military alliances as the only reliable means of maintaining that independence.’ 
In historical perspective, these assumptions are eroding at frightening speed, 
Functionalist maintained. International politics as we have known it may be 
utterly meaningless in a few decades, having given way almost wholly to world 
politics? (He concluded by asking me to relay to the founders of BACK- 
GROUND ON WORLD POLITICS his compliments on their foresight in 
choosing a title!) 


All this illustrates well, I hope, the subjectivity of the question with which 
I began. With limited space I cannot do much with Toynbee’s plea that 
writers state their own value judgments and assumptions, but maybe I can 
work in a few. I have the same basic gut reaction to the state system and 
world government as World Federalist and Functionalist, though I think Real- 
politiker is still a lot closer to the way international politics operates than 
Functionalist. A great deal less optimistic than World Federalist about a tidal 
wave of favorable world opinion coming into being through widespread dis- 
cussion of Charter review, and less optimistic than Functionalist about the 
present note of developing consensus and the growth of law and organization, 
I think both need the active help of Diplomat at the helm of power. This 
would be a different sort of Diplomat, however, from the one sketched above. 
He would skillfully employ national power both for survival and, as Hans 


‘Cf. Quincy Wright, The Study of International Relations, (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Crofts, 1955) p. 137. 
"Ibid., p. 134. 
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Morgenthau puts it, “to create the conditions under which it will not be im- 
possible from the outset to create a world state.”* Add, of course, the acceler- 
ated erosion of many of the tenets of the Communist ideology, a parallel and 
not too sudden movement up from Nationalism, and a great deal of luck over a 
generation or two. 

In conclusion, do the “protagonists” sketched above agree on anything about 
the contributions of recent articles on international organization to the field of 
international politics? Apparently not, if we stick to the conventional, mutually 
exclusive concepts of the two fields. I think, however, that all of them, even 
Realpolitiker, would have to admit that this conceptualization bears little 
resemblance to practice. Articles on international oganization are actually so 
intertwined with international politics that any classification of them in one 
field or the other must be quite arbitrary. Clearly, each of our straw men, 
however different his concept of international politics, finds a good deal of 
essential material in articles from International Organization periodicals. 


*Hans J. Morganthau, Politics Among Nations, (New York: Knopf, 1949) 
P. 419. 
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DIPLOMACY OR DIPLOMATIC POLICY 


Albert Norman 
Associate Professor in Diplomatic History, 
Norwich University 


The bulk of long-run foreign policy discussion in the leading journals re- 
viewed for BACKGROUND during the past year centers on the aims and 
objectives of the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
People’s Republic of China. France and the other western European countries 
are given less space, probably indicating the relative roles assigned by the 
writers to the relative roles of the several power groups in the total scheme 
of things. Geographic areas, such as the Middle East, Far East, and Latin- 
America come in for special treatment, but only as they appear in or disappear 
from the immedate current of international events, as distinct from the weight 
they carry in the formulation of world-girdling policies. The inter-play of 
great power interests was analyzed by a number of specialists with varying 
degrees of insight and success. In much of the comment produced during the 
year different national points of view are clearly distinguishable as well as 
points of view represented by different schools of thought, both practical and 
theoretical, backing particular journals. On certain issues of fundamental 
importance to the West as a whole there was, however, almost perfect un- 
animity. A case in point is the question of Western relations with the Soviet 
Union, and the need of military preparedness to cope with Soviet power. 


A major concern of American diplomacy was the maintainance of her 
military system of alliances as a counterbalance to Russia’s. The political 
arm of American diplomacy was concentrated on the UN General Assembly in 
an effort to maintain an apparently declining US capability in that body. 


Latin-America figured rather prominently as a problem area, particularly 
since Cuba’s entry into the Soviet diplomatic orbit. Many writers on the 
subject feel that the US was totally unprepared for so complete a change in 
Cuban foreign policy—and so were the experts. The emergence of Africa as 
a new factor in great power policy formation was also noted. 


The dominant focus of British foreign policy was on relations with the US 
whose policies she followed rather closely—too closely in the opinion of some— 
and the Soviet Union. Also important has been the connection with the Com- 
monwealth. 

The diplomacy of France was chiefly concentrated on the problems grow- 
ing out of her involvement in Algeria and on relations with West Germany 
and the European Economic Community. A strong trend has been noted in 
France’s effort to re-emerge as a world power, either by denying Britain's 
place in the front ranks of the West or by sharing it with her. 

Several articles have tried to analyze Communist China’s long-run foreign 
policies. They trace basic motivations: 1) Promoting China’s cultural dominance, 
2) attaining recognition as a world power, and 3) advancing the concept of a 
communist type social order and government. 

The question of Russia’s China policy and of China’s Russian policy was 
a major topic of discussion in the periodicals read. Most of the comment 
seems to be of the speculative kind or predictive kind without any real or 
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evidential knowledge to go on. With but few, though notable, exceptions 
the question was posed, but never answered, whether the Soviet-Chinese axis 
would last and how long. 

An over-all review of the major foreign policies of the major powers leads 
to the conclusion that, whatever the objectives the great powers set them- 
selves, international politics was moving not in the direction of pacification 
but of greater conflict. 
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